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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness 
to conduct them through the various depart- 
ments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work 
of illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, 


| was built in 1836, and the great legal lights | 
|of earlier days—Webster, Choate, Cushing, 


in addition to all the details of business and | 


editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tion to interest every one and well repay a visit. 


® ¢ 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


PON the cover of The Companion this 
week are shown two of the new public 
buildings in the beautiful city of Portland, 
Maine. The county building, which cost a 
million dollars, was completed last year, and 
gives Cumberland County a larger and more 
elaborate structure for its courts and county 
offices than any other of the sixteen counties 
Directly across the 
street is the new United States building, which 
was dedicated and occupied last month. Judge 
William L. Putnam of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court presided over the dedication exer- 
cises, and Judge Clarence Hale of the United 
States District Court delivered the historical 
address. Both buildings are of granite, and 
are splendidly arranged and equipped for their 
respective uses. Among other new buildings 
of which Portland is especially proud are the 
new city hall, built in place of the historic hall 
burned three years ago, which is now nearly 
completed ; the Masonic Temple, now in process 
of construction, which will be one of the best 
in the country; and the new Fidelity Trust 
Company building, which is the first genuine 
‘*sky-seraper’’ in a Maine city. 
& 
N Middletown, Connecticut, there was a 
pleasing recognition the other day of three 
public servants, who well deserved the many 
tributes paid them. When free delivery was 
installed in Middletown, in 1887, three veterans 
of the Civil War were appointed carriers by 
the postmaster. After twenty-four years of 
constant service, they are still covering their 
routes each day, and the whole eity joined in 
celebrating the completion of such an excep- 
tional period of faithful service. 
a 
‘OR the fifth time the far-famed dome of the 
Massachusetts State-House has been gilded. 
To sailors approaehing Boston harbor, and to 
persons many miles inland, this lofty dome 
upon the highest eminence of the city has been 
for generations a familiar landmark, and the 
regilding makes it far more easily seen at a 
distance. In early days the dome was merely 
painted. It was first gilded in 1874, and the 
process was repeated in 1888, 1898 and 1906. 
This time it is estimated that the gilding will 
remain in good condition for fifteen years. The 
contract called for twenty-three-carat gold, and 
the cost was about thirty-five hundred dollars. 
The dome is fifty-three feet in diameter and one 
hundred and fifty-five feet above the foundation 
of the building. ® 


OME idea of the prospective potato-crop in 

Maine is gained from the statement that in 
Aroostook County alone about ninety-two 
thousand acres have been planted to potatoes 
this year. This is the equivalent of one vast 
potato-field of one hundred and forty-four 
square miles—that is, a square field of twelve 
miles on each side. The rows of such a field 
would seem pretty long to a boy riding a horse 
to cultivate the rows in the old-fashioned way, 
and not particularly short to the man holding 


the handles of the cultivator. But there are | j 


no old-fashioned methods in the great Aroos- 
took potato country. Such an acreage, pro- 
ducing an average Aroostook yield, means full 
twenty-five million bushels of potatoes this fall 
from the farms of that one county in northern 


Maine. ® 


Cn NIZED and energetic slaughter of flies 


has been on the program this summer in | , 


many cities, just as good housewives carry on 
the campaign each year against the fly nuisance 
in their own homes. Since flies are now uni- 
versally recognized as carriers of filth and dis- 
ease, the cause of the public health has been 
correspondingly benefited. No doubt a census 
of the flies—if such an enumeration were pos- 
sible—would show losses sufficient to cause 
consternation among the statisticians of the fly 
world. In Worcester, as in some other places, 
the anti-fly crusade was made more interesting 
and effective by the offer of prizes. There were 
two hundred and thirty-two contestants, mostly 
children, and more than ten barrels of dead 
flies were gathered by them and submitted to 


| seenes of riot and bloodshed, involving Phil- 





prize was a twelve-year-old boy, who brought 


in ninety-seven quarts of flies which he had | li 


caught in traps of his own construction. It was | 
estimated that there were a million and a 
quarter dead flies to his credit. 


& 


HE old court-house on Court Street, Bos- | 
ton, which is now being demolished < 
make way for an annex to the City. Hall, 
' not one of the ancient structures of the city, 
but it is one of many historic associations. It 


Curtis, Bartlett and others—poured forth their 
eloquence there. There was held the trial of 
Professor Webster of Harvard for the murder 
of Doctor Parkman, a case famous in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. The old court-house was 
also the center of the exciting scenes attending 
the fugitive-slave cases of 1851 and 1854— 


lips, Garrison, Parker, Higginson and others 
whose names are now honored among the 
greatest sons of New England. The old court- 
house was designed by Solomon Willard, the 
architect of Bunker Hill Monument, and was 
built of Quincy granite. The four ponderous 
fluted columns before it—and there were for- 
merly four others in the rear—weigh each 
twenty-five tons, and were brought over the 
roads from Quincey by sixty-five yoke of oxen 
and ten horses, making a great street show. 
It has been suggested that these columns be set 
at some entrance to the Boston Park System, 
or on the water-front. On the site of the old 
court-house stood the famous prison of colonial 
generations, where were incarcerated the 
Quakers and the victims of the witchcraft 
delusion. In this prison was also confined 
Captain Kidd before he was taken to England 
for trial in 1699. It was the grim prison that 
Hawthorne described in the ‘‘Searlet Letter. ’’ 
The prison was built in 1642, and the high- 
way before it was known as Prison Lane for 
the rest of the seventeenth century. Then it 
became Queen Street for almost a century 
more, until the name was changed to Court 
Street, after the Revolution. 


*® & 


PLAYING SOLDIER. 


HEN, a few years ago, Mrs. Hender- 

son was making her trip up the Yukon 

River, she visited a mission school of 
the native youth. Among other exercises of a 
scholastic character, the manual of arms was 
included in the course of instruction. This 
seems to have interested the visitor most of all, 
and she deseribes it vividly in her book, ‘“The 
Rainbow’s End—Alaska”’ : 
Did we want tosee the boys drill? Of course 
we did. The older 


no flag. They —_ drilled very well. 

I noticed that the little boys appeared restless 
at the end, and that one of them spoke to the 
boyish lay brother, who hesitated, but finally, 
with a dubious look at Doctor Jackson, who is 
United States Commissioner of Education in 
A 7 if we _ like to = = 
small y. He ——et Se 
little fellows were Fgh ——s the larger 
boys to dri ying sticks 
guns, they would Mate thee evolutions as 
nn y as possible, for good-natared re- 


i -¥ please pom, De had allowed the little 
pial to a ee weet, which the older 


Ca thee, 
meer aad toll ini the 
wore the most idiotic 


B.. , the others’ 
crookedest of lines. 


tion. Like all ine Americans, the: ere 
hard to rouse, harder to quiet. ‘‘ it 
eried he. ‘Stop! Gono farther. Quit. Hold 


OVERCONFIDENT. 


allow any guide to attempt what your 
own judgment thinks unwise is to tempt 
disaster, writes Professor Larden, in 
‘*Recollections of an Old Mountaineer,’’? and 
gives an experience of his own which nearly 
ended in loss of life. 
Our order of going was: First, the young 
— then, at a considerable interval, came 
nt; between him and Cory came the knot 
which connected a sixty-foot rope to which the 
first two were tied with a hundred- foot ro} 
that carried Cory, myself and the senior guide. 








We were descending obliquely a steep snow 


|the judges. The winner of the hundred-dollar | slope on which crevasses were likely to run lo 


| pornaaney, and were near a high crevasse. | 
tence, if our leader broke in, we should ald be 
n we a of being pulled in sidewise in detai 


to doubts as to the safe 
{and I set about wheeling up the slope; and | 
the guide at the end behind i 


We three last men had hardly got into posi- will be pleased to send to any ag aang 


-— when I heard a m sound and a cry. 
I was dragged off my feet, and made a strenu- | 
ous effort to get my toes and ax into the snow; 
be then, after a short drag down the slope, 
I found that we three were clinging on above 
a crevasse, while the two front men had disap- 


m+ is no doubt but that, had we followed 

he guide, we should all have gone in. It was | 
the circuit up-hill that had put us into the) 
position whieh just enabled us to hold. 


reject Brant’s offer to fix his ax and wind his | 
rope round it. The given way, | | 
his fall had jerked Brant in, and nearly taken | 
us down also. 


to raise Brant alone, still less to him over 
the overhanging upper lip of the crevasse. | 
Our extrication was due to the strength and 
skill of the man who made the blunder. He 
worked his way up the crevasse by cutting 
handholds and foothelds with an ax. 


THE CHAMPION. 


HE champion lazy man was stretched in 
his hammock under a tree, protected from | 
flies by double folds of net. From the) 

house sounded a woman’s voice, loud and 
insistent. 


‘*Hiram! Hiram!’’ it called. 
Hiram made no sign, unless it was to breathe 
a 7 Ba ange dh sigh. 

and the sigh was its 


ra > tg T en _ woman came across 
the talking angri Ay] 
sy ay oo 
esca is li '* ope the pigs are 
out, ar the elt baw tecben in to the aoe, or 
—_ a caterpillar nest on the walnut-tree. 
e she ain’t —’’ 
7 iram, why don’t x ye up and come | 
to int “el he woman, shaking | 
~ oughly. 


Hiram opened his eyes with an expression oft 
Kn 4 Psy RA Just as 1} 
e F moaned. ‘ s’pose you’ve | 
got fried chicken and gravy, and mash pota- | 
toes and blackberry pie — 
hake tet aeee* assented the woman. 
“Just as I ex ”* said he, lurehing 
wearily to his feet. ‘‘l can’t have any rest. 
Now if you’d got a cold bite! But you always 
cook a banquet, just to make me get up.’’ 





& ee 


REASSURING. 


HIE nervous passenger had fresh spasms 
of fear each day, and the captain dreaded 
her approach on the fourth day out. 
og she quavered, ‘‘I’m so terribly 
afraid of icebergs!" What What would happen ti 
there should be a collision between us and an 
ae Please tell me frankly. I can bear 


madam, ’’ said the captain, without a 
Why, hesitation, ote wg | would move 
a — = as if nothing happened. ’’ 

?”? exclaimed the nervous passen- 


7B, * Oh, thank you, captain !’’ 


* © 


INCAPACITATED. 


HEN Terry appeared an hour later 
than he had promised, the summer 
resident looked at a engage ugar 


‘*You are an _~ ’ she sai 
*‘and you know I awh mow 
early. 

me, Ree eis ne if I’d 
al hour ago,’’ said Terry, smiling 


broadly. **T was as fast asleep as iver I was 
in my life!’ 


FLIES & 


IXL Poison Fly Paper will oan pee you ante tor for A onthe. 
TEN SHEETS SENT PosT-PAID FOR TEN CENTS. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE_CO., Selli 
Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ever FOU} Ever 


You can have little idea how excellent Automatic 


Flour is uth os try it; then you will be sur- 
prised and délighted. This is the 


Peach Shortcake: 


Try maiias it with Automatic 
our you’ll have the 
ric hest, lightest, most 
delicious shorteake you 
ever ate. There’s an ex- 
eellent shortcake recipe 
to be found among other 
recipes in the topof every 
5-pound bag of Auto- 
matic ‘Nour. If — 
grocer hasn’t it he 
easily get it of his jouber. 


Automatic Flour Company, 
78 Portland St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Finding the young guide disinclined to listen | 


| En 
Our leader had trusted a bridge that was course. Med iiding 8s 
a etic an ay grounds. came. 
rotten ; his overconfidence had led him even to | Send for Catelovac. HENRY HL. CLARK, Principal. 


We three men found it absolutely trod 1. 
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CHOOLS and 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 


it a Catalogue of any Acad 

Military School, Business College. Scientific, 

Art, Music or Normal School, College or 

University in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Sow ge Franconia, N.H. 


In the White Mountains. 
dowed. Frepares for college. New = gga rms 
Modern building an conipmens. 














VERMONT, Saxtons River. 

In the foot-hills of the Green 
ermont Academy Mountains. Super location, 
| Ideal sehool for the wholesome training and therough 

ion of boys. Speeial attention to life in the 
Lower school for younger boys. Terms $400-$500. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., Prineipal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL "ot *3. - 


dry 
and — in one of New England's most bea e 
= 


open. 





residen- 
b mstructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given Says 

a seventeen. Large "LE with 
For catalog, address De. G WHITE, Wellesley Hills, "08g 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass. offers B onestent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Grad to learn one of the 








| eochantent trades in a four ns course, and to High 


School to re themselves for drafts- 
men, sioouton testers and installation men through a 
ree years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should , e 
APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 





POSSIBLE 
GRADE OF 
. > INSTRUCTION 
= SS FOR BUSINESS 
BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 


Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











ai Corner the Fun Market! 





lovers by storm—is cleaning mp 
yn a a5 clear protit for Manager 
ur alleys made clear 


fF $680. 00 in 30 es 
‘on ~ tay MAF All you need isenergy, 


investment you may make 
the same — right in your ov 
locality. Box Ball is a clean, moral 
game—an exercise that fascinates 
the best class of men and women 


Box 
—- "$10.00 to > 


everywhere. New improved alley 
—noiseless, fast, irresistible. Bix. 
regular shaped ten-pins set auto 
matically by the players—you jus 
take in the cash. No help needle H 
to operate—no expenses of any 
kind except rent. 

Our Guarantee—You can 
set yourself up in a permanent, bi: 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 
paid us minus what you took in. Write for our proposition at once 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 15 W. 38th Street, N.Y. City. 
































Pneumatic 


Olds Water System 


y do without hot and cold water in your 
a 8 home when it is so cheap? A pneu- 
matic tank in your cellar and the new size Olds 
Ve horse power gasoline engine and pump will 
furnish abundant water under pressure for 
every domestic purpose, including lawn, garden 
and fire protection, and the cost of operating is 
next to nothing. The same engine will operate « 


Seager Lighting System 


furnishing electric lights for house, grounds 
and stable. Why put up with dirty, dangerous 
lamps = Se since electricity by the 
Seager n has become the cheapest and 
safest "artificial ae in the: world? When not 
otherwise in u engine will furnish power 
for washing- machine. cements = 
Look into this li bting-p 

combination the grontest ings 4 e 
domestic comfort and convenience in a century. 


Send for complete literature. 
Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston 











Main Oftice, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan 
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HEN Jack Hanaford 
WE told his sister that 

twenty thousand dol- 
lars would be his share of the 
commissions on the sale of the 
Cleland Iron Company’s Michi- 
gan lands, the news was like a 
flame of fire upon tinder in the 
heart of Julie. The sum was 
so big that the mere idea of it 
dazed her. The prospect that 
the Hanafords, who had al- 
ways been poor, might possess 
such a fortune was like an 
unbelievable dream. She felt as 
she had imagined the heroines 
of her girlhood’s fairy - tales 
must have felt when, under a 
kindly magic wand, ugly, un- 
happy things turned suddenly 
bright, beautiful and wonder- 
fully satisfying. 

All through Julie’s girlhood, 
from the time when she began 
first to understand anything 
about such matters, she had 
known what it meant to be 
poor. She had seen her father, 
who was rather a scholar and 
an artist than a business man, 
struggle for a livelihood in a 
little, unprosperous business, in 
a little, unprosperous town, and 
her mother bear the burden of 
hard work in an undersupplied 
home. As she had grown up, 
she herself had felt the lack of 
things which she had seen 
other children have, and had 
known the pangs that go with 
deprivations which are the part 
of those who are just above real 
want. 

Somewhere early in that ex- 
perience of childhood had been 
born in her heart a determina- 
tion to escape from poverty, to 
earn, to have, to enjoy. 

Long before her affectionate, 
unthrifty father would hear of 
her leaving study and going 
regularly to work, she had 
added her mite to the family 
income by working-through her 
vacations and on holidays. And 
when freedom to follow her 
own will came with zraduation, 
her desire to earn had grown, 
like a hothouse plant, till it 
almost flowered into a passion. 

A girl of seventeen, with a hatred of poverty, 
with a desire for comforts and luxuries that 
approaches a craving, with almost fixed habits 
of determined work and penurious saving, has 
a strong foundation for success. When Jack, 
who was four years older, less thrifty, but more 
visionary than she, had found the little home 
village of Branch too small for his ambition, 
and had sought and got work in a great adver- 
tising agency in Chicago, it had required but 
little urging from him to persuade her to follow 
his example. . 

Having mastered stenography in three months 
of eager study, she had found a place in the 
same great office, and had entered it with the 
belief that a great opportunity was at last 
opening for her. 

To a girl with such an experience, the pros- 
pect of a sudden leap from the mere possession 
of daily employment at twelve dollars a week 
to what was, by comparison, affluence, was 
unsettling. 

But it was very simple. A year ago Jack 
had been made a solicitor for the Mayhew 
\gency, and had made a good showing. One 
of the accounts recently put into his hands had 
been that of the Cleland Iron Company, which 
had many thousands of acres of land to sell. 
To obtain mineral rights, the company had 
bought a huge tract in order to control a small 
one, 

The surplus land they decided to sell in 
small pieces for farming purposes, and Jack | 
had had the good luck to secure the business | 
of advertising it. 

The mission of an agency such as the house 


of Mayhew is to direct its clients’ expenditures | 


for advertising so as to bring the best returns; 


and its services are paid for in commissions from | 


the papers in which the advertising is placed. 
Such was the service that the Cleland people 
wanted. 

But just after securing the account for which 


his firm had sent him, Jack, through an acci- | 


dental introduction and conversation, had found | 
4 single customer to whom the Cleland Com- | 
pany could sell its lands direct, without the | 








DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“OH, THAT WAS THE MOST STUNNING THING YOU EVER HAD 
ON YOUR HEAD!” 





expense of advertising at all. And being able 
to bring buyer and seller together, he was in a 
position to collect an agent’s commission for 
himself. 

The result was—or was to be, as soon as 
the ‘‘deal’’ was ‘‘closed’’—that the Mayhew 
Agency would not place any advertising for 
the Cleland Company, and that the young 
solicitor, Jack Hanaford, would receive twenty 


eighty thousand acres of land in the Cleland 
tract, the price was five dollars an acre, and 
the commission was five per cent. 


buyer, Johnson Sands, was a dealer in lands, 
with abundant means. He had given his word 
to buy if the man he had sent to look over the 
ground reported nothing unfavorable. The 
Cleland people were confident enough regard- 
ing the investigator’s findings to offer to pay 
his expenses and to give him a month for his 
task. 

It seemed certain that through Jack’s good 
fortune and his generous plan to share his 
earnings with his family the Hanafords would 
presently possess some means. Julie’s blood 
and brain were at fever-heat. 

She was a pretty girl, Julie. Dark, with 
bright, clear black eyes, and abundant, curl- 
ing black hair, straight-browed, with a firm, 
| well - modeled little chin and an attractive 
| dimple, with unbroken courage and enthusiasm 

in her look and the freshness of health on her 
| cheeks and lips, she was almost beautiful. 
| Looking in the mirror in her little room in 
| the boarding-house where she and Jack lived, 
she had sometimes longed for clothes of finer 
| cut and material to increase her attractiveness. 
But on the night after she had heard Jack’s 
news, it was not with any such thought that 
she stood before her glass and looked excitedly 
| at the reflection of her brilliant eyes and high 
|color. It was because she was face to face 
with a question. 

The question had not come to her at first, 
| in the joy of her brother’s announcement. 
had been suggested by Jack’s parting words | 








thousand dollars as his earnings. There were 


| answered. 


The sale had been practically arranged. The | 


bts Chapter Ae 
Ryn EA, HUNTING 
Se hy Ce aS pee: - aa wie = pees aie’ , 


at the end of the momentous interview of the 
afternoon, and Julie had been brooding over 
those words ever since. 

**Julie,’? he had said, ‘‘I’m going to dine 
down-town with Mr. Chase of the Cleland 
Company to-night, and won’t be home till 
very late. Don’t talk about this now. It 
must be kept secret. ’’ 

**Can’t I tell Nan?’’ she had asked, having 
her chum, little Miss Jarvis, in mind. 

‘“‘Oh, yes—Nan, if you want to,’’ Jack had 
‘*But no one else, for the world. 
It might queer the whole deal, and,’’ he had 
added, hastily, ‘‘tell Nan to keep it an absolute 


| secret. ?” 





At first it seemed natural that there should 
be secrecy about it. She had told Nan and 
warned her, and Nan was sitting on Julie’s 
trunk by the window of the small room, chat- 
tering innocently and joyously. But now 
Julie was wondering why the thing was a 
secret—wondering how telling about it could 
‘queer the deal,’’ and why. 

In explaining to Nan, she had suddenly 
realized that what was Jack’s gain was the 
Mayhew Agency’s loss. Was that any part of 
the reason ? 

It was rather a bare little room, not much 
too big for the bed, the dresser and the trunk, 
which last must needs be pressed into service 
as a seat when a visitor came. There was 
a chair, —the chair, Julie was careful to call it, 
—a woven rag rug, a picture or two against 
faded blue-papered walls, and a row of photo- 


graphs before the mirror. There was not 
much wall-space to cover, for, besides the 


window, there were three doors. One opened 
into a closet; another, locked and bolted and 
covered by a faded blue curtain, barred a once- 
open way into an adjoining room. The third 
was the door into the hall. So, as Julie 
philosophically explained, there was hardly 
space for much decoration. Moreover, as no 


| one ever came to see her but Nan, and as Nan 
| did not mind, she felt that the room was good 
It | enough. 


Nan was a happy, fun-loving creature, small 
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and fair, with something of a 
butterfly appearance. She was 
surprisingly capable, however, 
and her earnings were half as 
much again as Julie’s. 

Like Julie, she had come 
from a country home, but four 
years ago, and hers was a 
worldly-wise little head. She 
had tutored Julie in many city 
ways. She rather prided her- 
self on seeing things in the 
business world as they are, and 
on cherishing few illusions—a 
spirit that attracted the less 
experienced girl. 

‘Good for Jack!’’ had been 


Nan’s first enthusiastic com- 
ment on the story Julie had 
told her that evening. ‘‘He 


isn’t the sort of boy to work 


forever on a salary.”’ Julie 
had felt a thrill of pride in 
this sage judgment of her 
brother. 


But now, as Nan sat kicking 
her modish little heels against 
the trunk, and prophesying 
golden things for the Hana- 
fords, Julie had suddenly found 
the flaw in her happiness, the 
if in the certainty, the place 
where the slip might come be- 
tween the cup and the lip—a 
misgiving that touched the root 
of her new hope. 

‘*Then it doesn’t strike you 
as unfair or wrong for Jack to 
take this opportunity?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘He is an employé of 
the Mayhew Agency. He got 
this Cleland account for them, 
on information that came 
through them, as I understand 
it, and now, if the land is sold 
direct, they will lose any chance 
of profit, while Jack will get it 
all.’’ 

Nan’s blue eyes looked up 
with quick incredulity. ‘*Well,”’ 
she said, promptly, ‘‘what of 
it? That’s business.’’ 

‘**Is it right?’’ 

“Of course. Is it ever right 
to make a profit? What do 
you mean ?’’ 

‘*But in this case it looks to 
me as if Jack were taking some- 
thing that ought to belong to Mr. 
Mayhew to enrich himself. ’’ 
so, goosey! Why did he solicit the 


** Just 
Cleland Company’s account in the first place? 
I guess some other advertising agency would 


have been glad to get it. He took ,it away 
from somebody else for himself and others. 
One man’s success in business is always another 
man’s loss.’’ 

**In competition, yes.’’ 

Julie did not want to argue. Certainly she 
did not wish to prove that her brother was 
doing wrong. She merely wished to clear up 
her doubts by submitting them to Nan’s cool 
philosophy. 

‘*Competition? Yes,’’ said Nan, quickly, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle with quick inter- 
est in the debate, ‘‘there’s nothing but com- 
petition in business. Suppose Mr. Mayhew 
had got the chance to sell the land direct, would 
he have considered Jack’s interest in the ad- 
vertising commissions ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ admitted Julie, willing to 
be convinced. 

‘*Have you a Puritan conscience?’’ asked 


Nan. ‘‘If so, lose it. Don’t split hairs in 
business. Nobody else does. The Puritan rule 


is, ‘Take nothing for yourself that you can 
give to others.’ How far will that take you 
in the world of business? The rule of business 
is, ‘Take what you can get and hang on to it,’ 
and everybody who plays the business game 
knows the rules, and is satisfied to abide by 
them. ’’ 

It was a glib little speech, and deep down 
Julie was conscious of its superficiality. But 
it summed up vague thoughts that had many 
times passed through her mind, and it had the 
seeming virtue of expressing an ethical theory 
recognized by the world at large. 

To Julie, who was more disturbed than she 
would have been willing to admit, this hard 
rule of living was so definite and clear that it 
sounded convincing. 

She laughed cheerfully and felt her blood 
quicken again with the impulse to fight for 
the thing she wanted. 

And Nan would not argue further. She 
had stated her belief and now laughed at Julie’s 
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questions. She went back to painting her | again into her room with a sudden terror, like| any one to hear who cared to listen? Did | yourself to-morrow,’’ said the nurse. ‘‘Perhaps 
a chill, upon her. What had she done? Had | the fact that it had been overheard jeopardize | you will see her when I take you out on the 


picture of the brilliant future. | 


‘* Just think, Julie,’’ she said, rising to pull | she told the secret to other ears than Nan’s? | the realization of the dream? 


her friend down to the chair, and then sinking 
on the floor beside her. ‘*Think of that muff 
at Fleming’s—the one we looked at Saturday. 
Yon’ll have that, of course. And that hat you 
tried on at Spray’s. Oh, that was the most 
stunning thing you ever had on your head! 
You can have that, too. Why, you can have 
almost anything! Just think what a mere 
little hundred will buy! And you have—my 
dear, you will have fifty of them !’’ 

In such planning was intoxication enough 
for the imagination. Julie could see ‘‘that 
muff’? and ‘‘that hat’’ distinctly in her mind’s 
eye. 

There were other things she could see, 
also. She could see her mother’s tired face, 
her father’s lined forehead, and she could 
imagine the glow of happiness in those dear 
countenances when the wonderful. fortune 
should be made known at home. Why, five 
thousand dollars would buy the farm, at the 
edge of the village, that her father had 
dreamed of owning years ago. With that asa 
home and a source of income, and with another 
five thousand dollars in the bank, or in some 
safe investment, they could live comfortably 
for the remainder of their lives, while she and 
Jaek would have a start, a little capital of 
their own, and could go on and up to success 
and wealth. 

Nan grew enthusiastic over the notion of 
bringing Julie’s father and mother to town 
and piloting them through ‘‘the time of their 
lives.’’ Before she was ready to take her little 
clicking heels down the hall to her own room 
for the night, there was hardly a joy that 
Julie’s money could buy upon which she had 
not touched, from patent-leather pumps to 
season tickets at the opera. 

When Nan was gone, Julie’s joyousness flat- 
tened a little, although the heat of excitement 
was still in her brain. She stood again before 
the mirror—a habit not so much due to vanity 
as to a real inclination toward self-study—and 
stared hard into her own black eyes. 

‘“‘Tf it were not honest and fair and right,’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘I am sure I’d see it. So 
would Jack.’’ 

The house was very still. She was standing 
quite motionless, with a sense of its quiet upon 
her, when she heard a sound in the adjoining 
room behind the curtained door. The room 
had been untenanted for more than a week, 
and the girl was not so deeply absorbed in her 
thoughts as not to be roused by the fact that 
some one was in there. The idea that a new 
tenant had come was her first thought, but a 
quick recollection that the room was not in 
order, as she had noticed that very evening, 
awakened her suspicion. For the sound was 
not that of a swift step, like a maid’s on some 
late duty, nor was it that of the heavy tread 
of the landlady, who was a large woman and 
never walked halls or rooms unheralded. The 
sound suggested stealth, and mstantly the girl 
felt alarmed. 

She stood silent, listening. A person was 
moving—unmistakably crossing the floor of the 
room beyond the curtained door with a guarded 
step that meant secrecy. The sounds were 
audible enough through the flimsy barrier 
separating the two rooms. 

Julie heard them with a suspense that was not 
exactly fright, but that sent a whirl of questions 
through her mind. A ‘board creaked, there 
was a slight serape of a boot-sole on the 
threshold of the hall door, and then a soft rat- 
tling of a knob. The next instant a step 
sounded in the hall, and the girl, acting on 
impulse, whirled quickly and threw her door 
wide open. 

In the dim gaslight, turned low by the eco- 
nomical housekeeper, she saw a young man 





who boarded in the house, and who had, 
indeed, been more or less attentive to Nan and 
to herself. She had never liked him, but the 
acquaintance had been a little more than casual. | 
As her door opened with an abruptness that | 
she did not think to cover, he turned and looked | 
at her with a slightly startled air. Then he! 
spoke coolly, with a smile. 

‘*Did I disturb you, Miss Hanaford?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I was investigating the next room. 
I thought I might change my present one for 
it.’? 

““Oh,’’ said Julie, ‘‘it’s you, is it, Mr. 
Bascom ?’’ 

A queer feeling came over her. How plainly 
she had heard his stealthy tread through that 
dividing door! How long had he been ‘‘in- 
vestigating’’ that other room? And of all the 





unguarded conversation between herself and | 
Nan that night, what part of it had he} 


heard ? 


| 
| 


Had she shouted it—Jack’s secret—aloud, for 
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PARADiING MARGARET'S MENAGERIE. 
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“ H, what beautiful roses!’ 





said Margaret. ‘‘Where in . 
. 


the world did they come 
from, Miss Wyndam? They’re the 
loveliest things I’ve seen. ’’ 

The nurse placed the flowers on the 
bed beside her patient and smiled. 

“The little old lady in the next 
room sent them to you,’’ she replied. ‘*‘Her 
name is Mrs. Jimpson, and this is the third 
time she has been to the hospital, so she feels 
like a mother to all the rest of you people who 
are just beginning your experiences. ’’ 

‘‘She’s a dear!’? murmured Margaret, her 
nose buried in the soft petals. ‘*You tell her 
I’m going to knock on the wall when you turn 
out the lights, and that will mean ‘thank you’ 
and ‘good night.’ ’’ 

It was rather pleasant to have a neighbor in 
whom to be interested, and Margaret Fisher, 
as she lay in her small, bare room and looked 
out at the maple-tree in front of her window, 
where the sparrows chirruped and fought, 
dreamed about Mrs. Jimpson the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Margaret had much time for dreams. The 
doctor had said that she had overworked her 
heart with basket -ball and her mind with 
study. The rest-cure that he prescribed 
sounded very pleasant, but when Margaret 
discovered that she was to be forbidden to see 
her parents and friends for six weeks, that 
there were to be no letters, and that she was 
expected to swallow innumerable raw eggs 
and submit to being wrapped up in ice-cold 
sheets to improve her circulation, she felt like 
a stranger in a strange land, and welcomed 
any tangible proof that other human beings 
than nurses and doctors existed. 

So Margaret pounded on the wall each night 
and each morning, and listened eagerly for the 
answering knock. 

Sometimes the little old lady slept badly, 
and Margaret heard her coughing and turning 
over in her narrow bed. The girl often wished 
that she might slip in and talk to her about 
the moonlight on the slate roof, or anything 
else that might cause her to forget her aching 
back and her buzzing head, but there was noth- 
ing to do but wait for the morning. 

‘*Tell Mrs. Jimpson,’’ begged the girl, when 
the nurse hurried in with the seven-o’clock 


‘cup of hot milk, ‘‘that I’m sorry she had a 


horrid night. ’’ 

Then she added, ‘‘Only you’d better pretend 
you’ve looked at her chart, because I don’t 
want her to think that she kept me awake. ’’ 

Perhaps Margaret’s solicitude touched the 
little old lady, or perhaps she was just that 
kind of a little old lady, but at any rate, every 
day or two Mrs. Jimpson’s nurse brought Miss 
Wyndam a parcel for Miss Fisher, and such 
funny, lovable surprises as there were! Once 
the gift consisted of some spotted china dogs 


She looked at him, unconscious that she was which stood round in all attitudes, and which 
staring with dismay and suspicion, while he | Margaret promptly named after the hospital 
stared in return. Gradually, under her eyes, | doctors, ‘‘Sleepy Sturgis,’’ ‘Happy Harker,’’ 


his face changed from nonchalant coolness to | 


a more subtle look. Then abruptly he laughed. 

‘Scared, are you?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Sorry. 
But you can realize then, can’t you, that if I 
become your next-door neighbor, you and Miss 


and ‘‘Emergency Emersoun,’’ although she did 
not say so to the grave professional men who 
visited her. 

On St. Patrick’s day a squirming green wire 


| Snake found its way to Margaret’s hand, and 


Jarvis must not discuss your secrets above a| when she pulled it out of shape, one of the 


whisper. ’’ 
He turned, with a second slight laugh, looked 


back once more, and then slowly climbed the | 


young surgeons repaired the damage with ad- 
hesive plaster and many technical words to 
explain the operation. 


stairs to the third floor, while Julie turned| Easter brought rabbits, —papier-mdché, cloth 
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woolen chickens, too, which Miss 
Wyndam made into canaries by 
fastening them into a branch of 
Japanese quince standing in a big 
jar in the window. 

At night this aviary was set out- 
side the door, and if it had been a 
placard reading, ‘‘MENAGERIE. MORE 
ANIMALS WANTED,”’ it could not have 
attracted more attention. 

Margaret could hear passers-by laughing and 
exclaiming over the odd arrangement. Even 
the physicians brought contributions, and the 
toys spread from one table to two, with the 
bureau and bed as annexes. Little marble- 
weighted German dolls that danced, wooden 
sheep and horses, weeping crocodiles, diminu- 
tive Chinese tops, green tin plates with small 
red frogs attached which leaped in the air 
when the tin was sprung, a wooden dodo that 
wiggled his head and his tail as he swung on 
the edge of the table, soap-bubble pipes, and 
a monkey on a stick—all received a welcome 
from Margaret ; and although she had long ago 
locked up her toys and dolls in the garret at 
home, this queer assortment of playthings 
brought her strange contentment. 

It seemed as if they shared her thoughts, 
but more than that, they offered advice and 
comfort. If Margaret woke during the long 
night, and lay tossing impatiently, wondering 
if she could not take her clothes from the 
wardrobe and steal out, down those long corri- 
dors and run home, she was sure to turn over 
and see the patient face of the dodo, as he stood 
motionless in the moonlight. She could move 
and talk and think, while all these silent things 
must always keep their positions and could 
never say, ‘‘It’s ecold,”? or ‘‘It’s hot,’’- or 
**T’m tired. ’’ 

She fell into the habit of whispering com- 
forting words to them until it seemed as if the 
dodo strutted and preened the one feather on 
his head, and as if the others smiled back 
through the semidarkness. 

She knew them all through and through, all 
their little eccentricities and peculiarities; the 


short leg of the woolly sheep, the broken horn | 


of the yellow cow; and the more she saw and 
understood, the more quickly the days passed, 
and the more sincerely she loved each dear, 
silly toy. 


There was only one thought which bothered | 
her. She could not help remembering that | 


there were hundreds of boys and girls through- 


out that big hospital who lay all day long in | 


white cots with no monkey to fondle, with no 
top to spin, and the thought was so persistent 
that she at last sent word to the little old lady 
that she wished she might borrow some chil- 
dren to play with the white Eskimos, the 
rooster fan and the pumpkin man, with his 
aster eyes. 

The little old lady wrote back that inasmuch 
as she was a well-trained fairy godmother, she 
would provide the children when the moment 
arrived, and Margaret laughed, and asked 
Miss Wyndam if she believed the message. 

“‘I don’t know,’’ replied the nurse, one 
April evening, as she was combing her patient’s 
hair for the night. ‘‘Mrs. Jimpson was out 
in a wheel-chair to-day. ’’ 

‘Really ?’’ exclaimed the girl, delightedly. 
‘‘Maybe she can come to see me some time. 
Do you think she might ?’’ 

‘*You’re going to sit up a little while 


“S and china,—and there were soft | 


porch. ’” 

Margaret did see her. She was a frail little 
old lady with white hair and pink cheeks. 
She wore a white cap with lavender ribbons, 
and a pink rose nestled in the lace of her 
dressing-sack. 

Margaret waved her hand, and Mrs. Jimpson 
waved back, for they were not near enough to 
speak. 

An hour later Margaret opened an oblong 
envelope and drew out some paper with an 
elaborate coat of arms painted at the top. The 
crest was a rabbit, and the shield bore a crutch, 
some medicine bottles and some stick candy. 
The motto, which seemed singularly appro- 
priate, was ‘‘Non omnis moriar’’ (1 shall 
not wholly die). 

When Margaret had finished inspecting the 
drawing, she read as follows: 

“Mrs. Julian Jimpson requests the pleasure 
of Miss Margaret Fisher’s company at a 
Lemon Suck, Wednesday evening from 7 to 
, ee | hed 

“Oh, ’’ exclaimed Margaret, ‘‘if I only might 

19? 

“If you are feeling all right, you may,’’ 
said Miss Wyndam. ‘‘You see, Mrs. Jimpson 
knows the doctors so well that she gets almost 
everything she wants. ’’ 

Margaret waited patiently for two whole 
days, only to be put to bed on Wednesday night 
in spite of her protests; but evidently Mrs. 
Jimpson had learned well her business of being 
a godmother, for promptly at seven o’clock 
there was a knock at the door, and the little old 
lady was wheeled in. 

She carried in her lap a tray of lemons cut 
in halves and her nurse held another tray of 
long candy sticks—some of peppermint with 
three narrow stripes and a wide one, some of 
wintergreen with great red bands, and others 
of lemon streaked with white. 
| ‘“*Why, Mrs. Jimpson,’’ cried Margaret, as 
| if she had known her visitor always, ‘‘how 
are you going to eat all that?’’ 

Before the question was answered, there 
was another knock at the door, and little Gio- 
vanni Moroni from one of the public wards 
was wheeled in. Giovanni did not speak much 
English, but his eyes were dancing at the 

| prospect of a party. 

| He was followed by a blue-eyed Irish girl 

|mamed Mollie, who was barely within the 
room before her eyes fell on a Chinese doll. 
In a moment more she and the fascinated 
Giovanni had edged their chairs up to one of 
the tables, where they became engrossed in 
parading Margaret’s menagerie. 

| Just as the Boston bull fell over and knocked 

down a group of the smaller animals, the door 

| opened, and Doctor Sturgis and Doctor Emer- 
| son entered with two more convalescents. Then 

| the fun began. Each guest was given half a 
lemon and a stick of candy, and the gurgling 
and spluttering made every one laugh so much 
that nurses came in from all over the ward to 
try it themselves. The doctor whom Margaret 
had named ‘‘Sleepy Sturgis’’ insisted upon 
having a towel, and spreading this on the floor, 
he knelt above it awkwardly in a vain attempt 
to keep his white uniform free from peppermint 
juice. 

} + Behold, I have brought you your children !”’ 
said Mrs. Jimpson to Margaret, when the 
merriment was at its height. ‘‘Any fairy 
godmother can make toy cows with a touch of 
her wand, but it isn’t every fairy godmother 
who can produce such good-looking children, 

| now is it??? 

| ‘*Indeed it isn’t,’? amswered Margaret, as 

| she watched the children’s happy faces. 

| Everybedy groaned when Mrs. Jimpson an- 

nounced that the time was up; and the visitors 

refused to be comforted until Margaret, with 

a quick movement, drew her possessions toward 

her and said: 

‘‘l’m sure my fairy godmother won’t mind 
| if I pass on some of the happiness she has 
| given me.’? Then Miss Wyndam slipped the 
toys one by one into the hands of the delighted 
children. 

‘‘T maka my pa come playa de hurdy-gurdy 
|museek under your window,’’ declared (iio- 
vanni, gallantly, as he backed out of the door- 
way, hugging the dodo. 

‘*Good-by. Come again,’’ said Mollie, bliss- 
fully, as she, too, disappeared; but the two 
other small guests remained speechless, nd 
vanished with enraptured faces. 

‘*I’ve had such a good, good time,’’ declared 
Margaret, and then she added, ‘‘ You’ve tauslt 
me a calling, fairy godmother. When I’m 
grown, I’m going to be a professional hospital 
fairy godmother just as much like you as | 
know how to be, and the doctors will let me 
read and talk to the lonely boys and girls, and 
bring them roses and wagon-loads of carved 
bears and mooing cows and éverythilg 
nice. ’’ 

‘*You must go to sleep now,’’ said Mrs. 
Jimpson, ‘‘or they will call me a bad influence. 
I’ll rap on the wall as soon as I get back, and 
that will be my wand bringing you a whole 
lifetime of restful nights. ’’ 

“I'll knock twice,’ said Margaret, ‘end 
the first will mean ‘I love you,’ and the second 
will mean that some day I want to be just like 
you. But I never can be. Don’t forget.”’ 
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HOME LIFE AT THE FUR POSTS 


of old hunters, idlers, disabled trappers 

and harmless gossips. There was the 
little French dog-driver, whose feet had been 
frozen, and who now hobbled round the fur 
post on two stumps, doing odd jobs. There 
was the blind half-breed trader,’ who had lost 
his sight in the snow-glare of a long March 
journey twenty years before, and who for 
twenty years had gone out with his ‘pardner,’ 


“Ritraa the fort hung the usual retinue 


—a faithful squaw,—directing the Indian trap- | beat up a new hunting- 
pers whom he hired. Blind as he was, this | field—that is, 
man had travelled by canoe and dog-train and | pecting in new forests 
packhorses literally thousands of miles. Then |or over new parts of 


there was Montagnais, our Cree, Nestor of | 
advisers and yarn-spinners, who had lost his 
nose; and there was H., the most eccentric of 
all the wrecks whom the storms of far seas had 
cast on our fort. When he had come, no one 
knew. He seemed always to have been there, 
a shambling, morose, silent fellow, with the 
unkempt look of an Indian and the speech of 
an educated man. 

‘*He had married an Indian woman as noted 
for her fiery, unsociable disposition as he was 
for his. He lived in a teepee outside the post, 
was a great hunter, and brought in wonderful 
packs of rare furs; but he told nothing about 
himself, and had nothing to do with a living 
soul but his high-tempered wife and a half- 
dozen frowsy, unwashed little savages. 

‘*There were all sorts of rumors about his 
past. One had it he had killed a friend in a 
duel; another that he had been disappointed in 
love; and yet another—which proved to be 
the truth—that shortly after his honeymoon he 
had had a violent quarrel with his English | 
wife over a love-affair of hers before their | 
marriage, and had taken himself off to primi- 
tive savagery. He never lost an opportunity 
to slap civilization in the face. It was one 
of his efforts to snub a scion of civilization that 
gave us an inkling of his true history. 

‘*The mail-packet brought a letter urging H. 
to go down the river to Winnipeg at a certain 





HUNTERS. 


time, when the Earl of Blank, who was a rela-| ghost-haunted place after nightfall, imagine | 


tive and keen to see his eccentric kinsman, was 
to pass through that city—then a mere village. 

‘“‘Would H. go? Yes—no! No—yes! We 
seesawed in our guesses; and so did he, till he 
finally electrified the fur post by setting out 
accompanied by the full retinue of Indian wife 
and half-breed children. 

‘*H. did not conceal the fact that he was 
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always means Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, 
would be sent out to 


go pros- 


Det Montagnais 

warned us about ae 
liberties with any ani- 
mal whose teeth have 
poison; and we at 








the prairie to see if there were enough game to 
warrant outfitting a camp for it the next season. 
He would naturally go where no hunter had 
been before. On some night he would feel 
that uncanny intuition which all coursers of 
the wilderness know—that he was going to 
meet some one, that some one was in the wilds 
besides himself. ‘ 

**T cannot explain that feeling. I simply 
state the fact that it exists and is experienced 
hundreds and hundreds of times by all travel- 
lers over the white wastes of the north. It 
may be that our senses record impressions too 


fine and distant for our consciouness to recog- | 
nize; or it may be, spirit communicates to | 


spirit independently of senses or distance. 


The Cree Graveyard. 
ITH this feeling, your company man 
is tramping through woods snow- 


of twig beneath his tread. Suddenly he hears 
—rap—rap—rap ! Is it a bird on the trunk of 


a dead tree, or some one chopping? He goes | 


forward. ‘The woods open to a glade. There 
before him, perhaps, five hundred miles from 
a living soul, are the two squaw hunters—one 
bringing in the hunt of the day from the traps, | 
the other chopping up a log for the night fire. 
They had come where no other trappers had | 


been because they would be sure of more | 
game. At last word,—the summer of 1905, — | down and bogged a heavy moose through the | pampered, 


the two women were still hunting in the | 
forests of the upper Smoky. 

‘*Montagnais, the old Cree, whose wife | 
had been the family nurse, was the Nestor | 
of us children. His hunting lore was inex- 
haustible. 


his was fringed down the trousers leg with | 
hair, not horse hair, although whether each | 


lock represented an enemy slain or a tuft | 
cut from his own lank wire hair I don’t 
know. 

‘*Outside the fort, on a high knoll, was a 
Cree graveyard—bodies wrapped in blankets 
and skins, embalmed in grasses, and laid on 
a scaffolding high above the ground. The 
old Cree told us as a secret that the Indians 
were too superstitious ever to go there at 
night, and that if we placed our traps below 
the scaffolding, we would never need any 
bait. Small game sat staring at these shad- 
ows between them and the moon half a 
winter night. 

‘*When Indians were afraid to go to this 


the terror, the cold chills, the sheer, palpita- 
ting joy of children, who were reveling in all 
the exquisite delight of doing a dangerous 
thing. Gates were locked at sundown in those 
old days; but there were the cord-wood piles 
inside the stockades, from the top of which we 
could jump with no more serious damage than a 
few bumps. Then followed a wild race through 


acceding to the request for the sole purpose of | the dark, tripping over our own feet, mistaking 


defying the codes of a young nobleman. 


man in the public parlor of a hotel. 


What | every shrub for a loup-garou (wolf demon), 
happened I can relate only from hearsay; but feeling tingles of the most delicious terror | 
hearsay has it that the earl awaited his kins- | down our spines at every bark of fox, badger | 
H. pre-|or wolverene. Traps were flung down and 


sented himself in his usual ragged costume at | hurriedly set. Then we dashed back, winged 
the head of a line, first the squaw, with a| with fear and a guilty conscience, to scramble 
papoose in a moss-bag strapped on her shoul- | up the pickets somehow, and reach bed before 


der, 


then one—two—three—four—five—six | our absence had been discovered. 


I know 
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padded and silent except for the snap | 


One ancient festive costume of | 


once began to pour 
down the water. 
‘*But, presto! Instead of drowning the 
rascal, the water overflowed at thetop! Badger 
had swelled out his sides to keep the water 
out, and with head below the water-line, 
calmly awaited our departure. The younger 
brother could not resist the temptation of the 
protruding feet. He had grabbed with a jerk 
—when with a sudden gurgling of the water, a 
drenched ball of fawn fur, with the wickedest 
teeth that ever I have seen, bounced out of 
that hole with a snap for my brother! 
**T am quite sure we did not stop running 





| till we were inside the gate; and I am quite | 


sure that the badger did 
not stop running in the 
other direction till he 
dropped over the’ hori- 
zon. 

**We found that trap, 
| Share, poison, gun were 
| a thousand times more 

merciful to the wild ani- 
mals than the natural 
process of death. In 
fact, there is no such 
|thing as a natural 
| death for the wild crea- 
jture. On that long 
| journey down from the 
| aretic we came on a 
| snow-drift once where 
the wolf-pack had run 


thin ice crust. The poor victim had plunged 
forward, rolling her great head on the snow. 
The wolves had not killed—they had begun to 
}eat, tearing at the flanks just as one of our 
men fired a shot that put the moose out of pain. 
You can guess whether we had any mercy on 
wolves after that. 

‘The most deadly enemy the trapper has is 
the wolverene—an ugly, rough-haired animal 
about the size and shape of a small pig, with 
|a nose pointed almest as sharply as the fox. 

| His fur is of little value; but to obtain the 
rascal’s hide, most trappers would be willing 
to waste a week. He robs the hunter’s traps 
of game and of bait. He robs the hunter’s 
cache, no matter how cunningly the provisions 
are hidden under stone or logs. You can out- 
wit him only by caching provisions high in a 
tree overhead. He robs the hunter’s very 
cabin if there is stone chimney, or window, 
or hole under the log wall where his long 


claws can tear an opening. 
“ 
ture in the far north, where the fur turns 
as white as swan’s-down and the beady 
eyes shine above the snow like diamonds, that 
a child’s first impulse is to make a pet of it. 
To this, old Montagnais always gave an em- 
phatic no; and one morning, when we found 


A Beautiful Sinner. 


HE ermine is such a beautiful little crea- 


twenty pet pigeons speared to death in the | novelist, took up quarters with us; 


| breast by a pair of venomous fangs, from sheer 
love of killing, not from hunger, we under- 
stood the Cree’s aversion to the little weasel. 
‘*‘In summer, especially south of the Sas- 
katchewan, the ermine’s summer coat is exactly 
the color of the browned russet grasses ; and woe 
to whisky-jack, pigeon, grouse, owl, or even the 
wariest of all feathered game, the crow, that 


black-eyed youngsters. This line filed into the| now that our parents were aware of our | dares to perch on tree or ground within sight 


parlor, where the earl was waiting; but unfor- | adventures all the time, but never discouraged | of the weasel-ermine. 


tunately, the door was suddenly banged shut | _ them, believing that the 


on what must have been an interesting inter- | 


Two Dusky Dianas. 


well pleased with himself. 
sy F all the fur-post people, the most 
interesting were two women hunters. 
Whether their parents died when they 
were young, or how their strange life began, I 
do not know. The unpardonable sin to the 
‘ndian is curiosity about personal affairs. 
‘he two sisters were between thirty-five and 
‘orty years of age. They were unmarried, 
which is unusual with Indian women. They 
were tall, thick-set, muscular, strong as any 


| escapades did their part 
view. Anyway, H. came back to the fort | 





man, and instead of being hewers of wood | 
and carriers of water and stay-at-homes for | 


~ome hunter husband, were themselves famous 
ulnters, 


Uiard and Big Smoky to the Saskatchewan 
‘ey wandered summer and winter, always 
‘Olbg Out together, true partners of the trail, 


in developing the cour- 
age needed at the fur 
posts in those days. 

‘Although the Cree 
might put us up to 
these nightly adven- 
tures, he never per- 
mitted us to empty the 
traps by ourselves. The 
snap of a fox was a 
much greater danger to 
us children than a snap 
of a trap to the fox. 
Indian hunters lose hands, arms, feet, even 
their lives, owing to gangrene setting in from 
the quick nip of a little beast maddened with 
anger. 

‘‘Of ravagers among the little fellows of the 


| hunting world,—rabbit, gopher, grouse,—the 
‘‘From the Athabasca to the Peace, from the | 


| down after them with his tearing claws. 


wd that if mishap befell one, the other was there | 
‘v aid. I have heard traders say that no two | escape us, my young brother of inventive mind 
men ever brought in more or bigger bearskins | ran for a pail of water to drown the ravager 


‘han these two Dianas of the chase. 


badger is the most crafty and merciless glutton. 
In vain the gophers scurry in blind terror to 
the depths of their burrows! Badger rips 
Once, 


when the badger dodged down his hole to. 


out of hiding. The badger’s feet were within 


*‘A company man, and ‘company’ in the north | reach of otr hands at the top of the hole; 





A wriggling through the 


grass like the motion of a snake, and the ermine 
is at the side of the tree behind the bird. Up 
it goes, silent as a fly, head alert, eyes watch- 
ing, neck twisted like the snake to strike! 
The bird is suddenly struck by a poisonous 
stab in the heart. 

‘‘Ordinarily in winter we set snares for the 
ermine with twine fastened to twigs; but 
sometimes, under that old Cree cemetery, we 
found an ermine caught in one of the smaller 
steel traps. And what a picture of villainy 
overtaken by Nemesis he was, the cunning 
little bead eyes glittering with the most enven- 
omed, fearless hate to the very end! 


**Montagnais told us much Indian lore 





BLACKFEET BOYS 


‘ 





besides hunting: the death-dirges, the war- 

chants, the love-songs of the braves! Unfor- 

tunately, we were not so interested in this 

kind of lore as in the hunting; and I can 

very vaguely recall the words of only one love- 

song : 

“Oh, come ye into the valley of the Qu’ Appelle 

O sweetheart, come! 

Where the white buffalo leads the herds to the sky- 
colored water, 

And the beavers build in the meadows of the 
setting sup! 

Oh, come ye into the valley of the Qu’ Appelle, 

O sweetheart, come! 

The rest of the song enumerated the beauties 

of this lovers’ valley, where the maiden, bereft 

of her warrior, threw herself into the lake, 

and where her ghost forever calls—calls—calls 

for her lost brave. Hence arose the name 


‘Qu’ Appelle. ’ 
“ 
B The coureurs that carried the little 
Indian maid off to be sent on the 
Hudson’s Bay ships to England took us toa far 
eastern school—a very proper school—in a 
: great city, where life 
consisted of flagstones 
below your feet, brown- 
stone fronts on each 
side, and a patch of 
smoked sky five stories 
above your head! How 
did we feel? I ean best 
express it by saying 
that I have never since 
been able to endure any 
caged pets in my pres- 
ence. I know well that 
they would far rather 
be out foraging free, 
at the risk of the tragic 
death that inevitably 
comes, than penned up 
and sleeked and fed and 
while their very hearts are beating 


Off to the City School. 


UT to these haleyon days came an end. 


The Old Order Passes. 


out their life against those bars 
“ VENTUALLY I came back to be the 

f wife of a new factor at the fort where I 
had passed my childhood. But already 
there were signs of a new era. What had been 
villages a thousand miles away were now 
towns. A railroad was being built three hun- 
dred miles south of us. So many free hunters 
came from the Missouri that game began to 
recede north, and with game the Indians. Pal- 
isades began to be replaced by picket fences. 

‘But the transition from the old order to 
the new was not without a struggle. Details 
of the Indian unrest in 1885 I need not give. 
It is recent history. The fur-traders knew 
that trouble was brewing. Still, we had no 
fear ; for trouble had come and gone before, and 
the traders had always remained on friendly 
terms with the Indians. 

‘*A bad Indian—there are always some such 
round a fort, just as there are blackguards in 
white men’s cities—began to tease and threaten 
an officer’s children and to affect a defiance of 
whites. ‘Little Poplar’ and other young chiefs 
began to act in a similar way; and friendly 
Crees warned us to look out for trouble from 
the Indians of a neighboring reserve. 

‘*A detachment of mounted police, among 
whom was the son of Charles Dickens, the 
and their 
seouts brought word that three hundred braves 
were on the war-path, and twelve hundred 
Indians from the same reserve were ready to 
follow the aggressors. Earthworks, sand-bags, 
even meal-sacks, were at once placed as lining 
inside the stocketles. The company of mounted 
police was so small that there were really too 
few to do scouting properly, let alone manning 
and defending the fort. 

‘*So it happened that while the mounted 





TRANSPORTATION OF FURS FROM A POST OF THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


police scouted, dug trenches and tried to get 
despatches through the rebel lines, the women 
and young girls were standing guard, rifle in 
hand, at the loopholes. And the rifles were 
quite as effective in the women’s hands as in 
the men’s. Did we fear? Not in the least. 
We knew that our safety was in the friend- 
ship of the Crees, not in the mere handful of 
troopers who had come as a guard. The 
first precaution taken was to spill all the 
liquor, pain-killer, ginger and other intoxi- 
cants of the fort on the ground. Then all the 
ammunition and firearms which the police 
could not use were buried and the places con- 
cealed. The precautions were not premature, 
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for word came of terrible massacres on other 
reserves; and one night twelve hundred war- 
riors appeared before our fort. 

‘*T wish I could describe to you the effect of 
the massacres on these warriors. They threw 
themselves on the ground, prancing about on 
all fours like wild beasts, yelping, whooping, 
howling their war-cry ; but whenever the bold- 
est came too near our fort gate our friendly 
Crees jostled across the way, passed some 
apparently casual remark that diverted atten- 
tion, and led them off in another direction. 

‘*But the next day the hostile chiefs would 
no longer be put off. They sent an interpre- 
ter asking, or rather commanding, the factor 
to come out to them. To have shown fear 
would have precipitated attack. The factor 
went out. The Indians then told him they 
meditated no harm against the fur-traders, but 
intended attacking the police; that if the 
traders and their families did not wish to be 
massacred, they must give themselves. up: to 
the Indians and come out of the besieged fort. 

‘*When the factor wished to carry this mes- 
sage back, they told him he was a prisoner. 
He then wrote a letter to the fort, leaving us 
to decide whether it would be more dangerous 
to remain in the besieged post or go out among 
the assailants, where the friendly Crees could 
be round us. 

“It did not take us long to decide. We 
marched gallantly out, not a forlorn army, 
I assure you, but a most belligerent and indig- 
nant one; for although we did not acknowledge 
it to the Indians, we were neither more nor 
less than prisoners of war. The bad young 
Indians daily became more insolent; and daily 
the friendly Crees, with a craft that defied 
detection, jostled between the bad Indians and 
the white women, kept round the camp-fire 
when we were there, danced the war-dance 
just as madly as the hostiles all night long 
round the fire—but cunningly always danced 
between the fire and our tent, in front of our 
teepee flaps, to rear and side, where a treach- 
erous arm might have stolen under the canvas 
and dragged the younger children out. 

‘*Then began one of the most famous retreats 
in the Indian marches of this continent. As 
the troops under General Middleton advanced, 
the hostiles fled north over marches where 
whites could not follow, across sloughs where 
the slush of ice and water came to our chins, 
into a rough country where Indians could 
dodge about in hiding. Our boots were in 
tatters at the end of a day; but the Crees 
brought us fresh moccasins. At night all 
would be exhausted—it was the friendly Crees 
who brought us food. 

‘‘Not a moment, day or night, for eight 
weeks did we know when a gun-click might 
not mean death ; and the rascally young braves 
used to snap triggers and brandish knives to 
see if some white woman would not dodge or 
start with fear. And did we? Not once. 
Our only feeling was of the most furious indig- 
nation that these Indians, these outcasts, whom 
we had many times succored and nursed 
through illness, now dared to turn on us and 
threaten torture. 

‘‘Of course we passed some terrible nights. 
Once I remember when some particularly bad 
Indians had been threatening to raid our camp 
and distribute the white women prisoners 
among the warriors, the friendly Crees began 
jostling us more closely than usual. What did 
it mean? Was there to be a rush for us by the 
boldest of the warriors? As the friendlies 
brushed casually against us, they slipped unde- 
tected into our hands knives and firearms, 
which we as quickly concealed. Wild dancing 
began round the fire that night, with a dis- 
charge of guns and a great howling, as if 
some of the warriors were intoxicated; and 
still in the thick of it danced and howled the 


friendly Crees. I have often wondered when |. 


they slept. Not once in all the time of our 
captivity can I remember seeing the friendlies 
relax their watch over us to sleep. Morning, 
noon, night, or at any hour between sunset 
and sunrise, you might spy from the‘ teepee 
flap Crees on the watch. 

‘‘On this particular night we kept close to 
the tent; and in spite of the danger, we were 
too tired not to sleep. That night somebody 
in our tent was suddenly awakened by the 
grip of a hand dragging her toward the edge 
of the teepee. Without a scream, without a 
moment’s hesitation, down came one of those 
hunting-knives given to the women! The first 
that the men of the party knew of that incident 
was the next morning over the breakfast fire. 

‘**H’m!’ grunted Big Bear to the factor. 
‘You brave girl—that teepee! She cut bad 
Indian’s hand off last night!’ 

‘*Soon the Indians learned that the rebellion 
was a losing game elsewhere; and we were 
dropped, to find our way back as best we could, 
guided by the friendly Crees. 

‘*All these dangers are long since past. 
Farms have carved the fenceless prairie into 
checker-board squares where once roamed trap- 
per and Indian and buffalo. Those old forts, 
where I spent my childhood, are growing into 
cities with electric trams, and all the social 
strife and business pressure that go with an 
electric age. Only north of the Athabasca does 
the fur-trade flourish as of old, the company 
revered, each chief factor at his post a little 
king in his own way, with all a king’s prestige 








among his tawny subjects. But another great 
company has come on the field. Free traders 
have overrun the hunting-grounds of the north ; 
and the old order, with its glamour of romance, 
is giving way to the business methods of modern 
competition. 

‘‘Sometimes in London and New York I 
meet members of the old guard, whom fortune 
has brought to high places; but I doubt if they 
are as happy now as long ago, when they 
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lived in the little log forts, ruling over wild 
realms the size of France, or Germany, or 
Spain. It is an era of pioneer life which has 
no parallel in European history, unless in the 
lives of the ‘old feudal barons; and I don’t 
know of any feudal baron, either on the Rhine 
or on the border-lands of England and Scotland, 
who ruled over regions as vast as Churchill 
and Red River and the Saskatchewan and the 
Athabasca and British Columbia and Oregon. ’’ 


CAPTAIN PROTHEROES FORTUNE 


—™ CHAPTER TEN 














already the wan, cold, gray daylight was 

revealing the details of our surroundings. 
The wreck, plastered white with salt spray, 
still clung to the rocks, her forward part in a 
smother of foam. Mr. Hawks and I, soaked 
and battered-looking, numb with cold, peered 
down into Wilfred’s thin, drawn, yellow-white 
face. His sodden clothes clung to his under- 
sized body, and a gaping cut, suspiciously dry 
of blood, ran over one eye. 

At any moment the wreck might break her 
back and split in two, and her stern slip off 
into deep water, carrying us with it; or the 
entire ship might be swept by a larger wave 


Lae renee the short night was passing; 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





face it all, without the merciful yielding of a 
ship at liberty to move, it was a very different 
matter. 

A ship’s whole existence is a compromise, 
a yielding resistance against seas that are too 
heavy and winds that blow too strong. Only 
the very stoutest works of man can stand im- 
movable in the eye of a tempest, and the shat- 
tered and twisted hull of the Twin Brothers 
seemed hardly more considerable than a bird- 
cage. 

The seas swept down upon us out of the 
north, and very little of the promontory was 
visible. Only here and there a jagged, glisten- 
ing peak of rock lifted its head above the acres 





CAPTAIN PROTHEROE’S FORTUNE. 


than its fellows. The gale seemed on the 
increase, and our hours of life were apparently 
numbered. Yet I noted that the Twin 
Brothers still lifted to the bigger seas. If she 
was making water she could not be taking in 
much, for her buoyancy was unimpaired. 

Then suddenly Wilfred coughed ! 

At once we set to work moving his arms 
and expanding his narrow chest. It seemed 
rather futile, 1 thought at the time, for we all 
three were bound to drown. Yet we worked 
while all round us roared and trumpeted that 
great impersonal tempest. 

‘* *Ere!’’ protested a feeble voice, as welcome 
as the flowers in May. ‘‘Leave my harms 
alone, carn’t you? Am near dead as ’tis. 
D’ye want to finish me orf?’’ 

‘“*Thought you were dead!’’ bellowed Mr. 
Hawks. 

‘*Well, I ain’t,’’ was the irritable reply, and 
for some time we huddled together for mutual 
warmth and protection. 

I must point out here—what few landsmen 
realize—the exhaustion brought on by exposure. 
If a man can keep comparatively warm and 
comparatively dry, with some food in his 
stomach, he can resist a great deal. But after 
a certain number of hours of being continually 
drenched with cold sea, during which time all 
food has gone from his stomach, he finds at 
last that he is unable to create the animal heat 
necessary to sustain life. Although it was not 
piercingly cold on the wreck, the wind and 
the immersion in cold water repeated at fre- 
quent intervals hour after hour were beginning 
to tell on even Mr. Hawks and me, and we were 
neither of us what might be termed delicate. 
How it was that Wilfred lived at all I do not 
know. We lay half on top of him, which gave 
him some warmth, but his life flickered like a 
candle-flame. 

After an indefinite time, I propped myself up 
on my elbow and took a look round. As we 
lay in the shelter of the deck-house, we were 
saved from the worst of the wind and seas. 
But the air was full of flying spray, and it 
came stinging down upon us in sheets as we 
lay covering our faces with our arms. 

To a ship under sail, such a sea and such a 
gale would have been but an ordinary occur- 
rence, and would have been logged as: ‘‘ Heavy 
gale from N. N. E. Big sea, etc.,’’ followed 
by a note of the canvas set. But to us, grind- 
ing upon the rocks, and held remorselessly to 





of surf, and it seemed to me that each successive 
heave of the wreck was shifting us before that 
onslaught of water. The same thought had 
come to Mr. Hawks, and together we watched 
our fate. I can see him now, his bronzed 
face streaming with salt water, which he now 
and again wiped out of his red-rimmed eyes 
with the knuckles of his fist. 

Gradually, and I was afraid to trust my 
senses, the laboring of the Twin Brothers 
became noticeably less. She seemed to have 
swung round, and now faced the sea with her 
clean-cut bows. Mr. Hawks and I looked at 
each other without speaking. I have endeav- 
ored to draw a sketch-map of the ship’s posi- 
tion, and the lay of the rock. You will see that 
by a particularly good fortune, she was bearing 
the brunt of the seas upon her quarter, and fur- 
thermore, that there was a large rock which I 
have marked ‘‘A,’’ to take 
the full force of the seas. 
The sand-banks also added 
a protection, although the 
one marked ‘‘B’’ was just 
awash at ordinary high tide. 

But during this abnormal 
tide, this sand-bank was 
well covered, and _ thus, 
after a time, afforded us no 
further shelter. You will 
note the difference of the 
current at high water and 
at low, all of which played 
its part in what happened 
to us on that extraordinary 
day. So the higher the 
tide got, the stronger grew 
the current to sweep us off 
along the broken line upon 
the map. When at last I thought the very 
promontory itself would be uprooted, the in- 
conceivable took place. 

This was about twenty hours after we had 
boarded the wreck, during which time the tide 
had fallen once to about ordinary high-tide line, 
and then returned higher than ever. 

At first I could not believe my eyes, for I 
saw two points of rock change their positions! 
Mr. Hawks was also staring at those points of 
rock, and as we watched, they swung right 
round, and the Twin Brothers took a gigantic, 
free, unchecked roll, and the sea and wind 
became suddenly less. 

Then Mr. Hawks bounded to his feet. 

















‘*She’s off! She’s off! She’s off!’ he 
shouted, waving his arms about in the air. 

‘*But now she’ll sink!’’ screamed Wilfred. 
‘**Er bottom must be stove—must be, I tell 
yel’? 

With one accord we raced and clambered to 
the bridge. Already the promontory had faded 
in the haze, as the Twin Brothers, rolling and 
pitching in great sweeps, drove to leeward like 


| a Straw hat. We stood shouting incoherently 


at one another, and waved our arms about in 
our excitement as we waited to feel her sink- 
ing beneath our feet. But she did not! 

We waited breathlessly, yet the ship rode 
high. Suddenly, with a high, throaty crow 
that was half-cough and half-jeer at himself, 
**Cert’nly’’ Wilfred collapsed in a little wet 
heap. We carried the little man into shelter, 
and arranged him as best we could, and then 


|azain went out on the deck. 


There was a lot of water in the Twin 
Brothers, slopping about at every roll, but 
although she was leaking a bit, most of the 
water had come from above. But to save her 
from being swamped, it was necessary to get 
some sail on her, and this we did, Mr. Hawks 
and I, and then slept where we fell. 

My next sensation was the unutterable joy 
of warmth, and for a time I lay with my eyes 
shut in quiet ecstasy. When I opened them, 
it was to behold the sun, low down on the 
horizon, it is true, but nevertheless the sun! 
I sat up and saw Mr. Hawks upon a locker; 
and he looked the roughest, toughest blackguard 
I ever saw—such is the result of exposure and 
a few days’ separation from soap and razors. 

The ship was still rolling and pitching tre- 
mendously, but there was sense in her move- 
ments, due to the jib and her wheel being lashed 
amidships. I got to my feet, a bit stiff but 
unhurt, and as I did so, Mr. Hawks awoke. 
He looked at me with bloodshot eyes. 

‘‘Grummet,’’ said he, slowly, ‘‘of all the 
toughs and hard cases I have ever seen, and 
I have seen a good few, you look the very 
worst !’? Then with swift recollection, he 
cried, bounding up, ‘‘How’s the ship?’’ 

Before I could answer, a figure darkened 
the doorway. 

‘‘Woke up, ’ave ye? The ship’s all right.’’ 

‘*Wilfred,’’ I cried, ‘‘are you all right??? 

‘*Nicely, thenks. Breakfarst’s ready !’’ 

‘*What !’’ we both shouted. 

‘*Well, y’see,’’ said the little man, confi- 
dentially, ‘tI ’ad some hours’ start of you in 
sleepin’, a thing I was never good at, any’ow, 
for you was two mortal hours a-setting that 
jib, you was; so I woke fust. The grub’s all 
right, kep’ quite dry in them lockers, but I 
’ad a job to set thet blooming stove goin’.’’ 

We said no more; we gave hardly a glance 
at the ship as we crossed her swaying decks— 
at least, no more than to see that all was well. 
Then we three sat down in the galley together 
and ate and ate until we were full. 

Our meal over, Mr. Hawks and I made a 
tour of inspection, and at the end of an hour 
we decided that the Twin Brothers was a 
fitting monument not only to her builder, but 
to ourselves, for the excellent repairs we had 
made upon her. 

She was battered-looking, and appeared a 
wreck,’ but this was chiefly due to smashed 
railing, bent ventilators, and such superficial 
damage. We got sail upon her with Wilfred’s 
help. Although we were without compass, 
sextant or chart, it is not difficult to steer east 
and south, which course would land us on the 
broad side of the Americas. 

There sprang up among us a curious relation- 
ship. We had known one another for many 
years, and there had always been a strong 
affection underlying the stern discipline of the 
sea; but now, in our common danger and our 
isolation, the ties between us 
strengthened. 

We had plenty of provi- 
sions and water, which was 
fortunate, for the ‘‘cold’’ 
steamer, with all the sail 
we could spread upon her in 
the most favorable wind, 
made little over four miles 
anhour. So unless we were 
more than usually fortu- 
nate, it looked like a cruise 
of months before we should 
see land again. Mr. Hawks 
decided that should a ship 
turn up and offer us a tow, 
he would refuse it, although 
he would borrow a man 0! 
two if he could. 

It was a queer life, sailil: 
that lumbering steamer over that most deserte:! 
of oceans, and we often wondered how Pet: 
Scott and young Mr. Green were getting 0” 
with the mutinous crew. They would, ©! 
course, decide that we were drowned, sail t! 
schooner back to San Francisco, and mal 
known the melancholy news. 

Wilfred made many improvements in t! 
galley, and was as busy asa bee. Extreme 
cheerful and active, the little man was alwa) 
singing cockney songs as he worked. 

He was troubled with the galley stove, whic! 
would not draw properly, and so he looke! 
about for something to use for what he calle! 
a ‘‘chimley.’? I was at the wheel, and M! 
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Hawks seated forward upon the deck, putting 
a patch in a jib that had ripped. We had been 
six weeks on the Twin Brothers then, and 
were thoroughly used to our predicament. 

Wilfred entered the chart-house with an ax, 
bent upon destruction, and proceeded upon his 
search for his ‘‘chimley ’? Hé was singing, 
and I could hear him hammering diligently as 
I nursed the steamer through the seas. 

“Oh, I ’ear the London buses 

Go a-rolling all the d’y, 

From Crickelwood and Hislington 
And Emmersmith Broadw’y ; 

And there ain’t no sound thet’s like it 
Wherever you ’ave been, 

To bring you ’ome crost all the world 
To ’ear them cry’ ag— 

‘‘Wot the good gryshus, glorious, glitter- 
ing —’’? There came a pause. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ I called. 

‘‘Nothink, a mere trifle!”’ he called back, 
and after a moment he appeared, and his 
yellow eyes shone very bright. 

‘“‘Want to see ’Awks jump proper?’’ he 
asked, and went down to the forward deck. 

He crossed, swaying to the movement of the 
ship, and bent over Mr. Hawks, holding some- 
thing out in the palm of his hand. 

Mr. Hawks glanced at it, and then leaped 
as if he had received a shock of electricity. 

**What a I 

‘* Pearls!’’? cried Mr. Hawks. ‘‘ Black 
pearls!’? and the two came racing up the 
ladder and dashed into the chart-house. 

Slipping a lashing over the wheel, I followed 


em. 

Wilfred had conceived the idea of using the 
heavy iron pipe that formed the hand-rail 
down the cabin stairs as his ‘‘chimley.’’ In 
loosening it, he had knocked the wooden knob 
from one end, and there had come a steady 
stream of pearls of all sizes, together with 
several thousand five-dollar pieces and English 
sovereigns, all of which, gold pieces and pearls, 
now lay in a considerable heap upon the floor. 

“This ’ere,*? said Wilfred, ‘‘is Capting 
Protheroe’s fortune !’’ 


poacher they were after; it was not the Twin 





There lies at her moorings, off Sausalito, a 
schooner-rigged yacht. Her name has roused 
the curiosity of many people throughout the 
world, for her frequent cruises extend all over 
the seven seas. She is called the Twin 


| 


Brothers, and she belongs to Mr. Hawks. 
If he is asked how his yacht comes by so 





unyachtlike a name, he casually mentions that 

he has called her after a ship he once owned | 

that had a good deal to do with his fortunes. 
When the yacht goes cruising to China, to’ 






call it, rather a menial job?’’ 
asked Mrs. Wilton. 

‘*Yes, I guess you would call it 
that,’’ replied Roy, cheerfully. ‘‘It 
only pays a dollar and a quarter, 
and it’s a dirty job and a mean one. 
But it’s a railroad job, and I don’t have to stay 
at it all my life. It’s the only thing King 
would give me—said he had all the tower men 
he wanted. And it isn’t so unimportant, either. 
They’ve had a lot of accidents of one sort or 
another in these new tunnels, and if I never do 
anything more than see that some laborer 
doesn’t eat his lunch on the track, I’ll earn 
my money. ’?’ 

Although cheerful before his mother, Roy 
Wilton was inwardly somewhat discouraged. 
His two years’ work at learning telegraphy 
and his faithful study of electricity with a cor- 
respondence school had not brought him any- 
thing when he applied for a railroad position. 
Any one could ‘‘walk the hole,’’ as patrolling 
the tunnel was called. Yet Roy had taken the 
work rather than not get a railroad job. 

The tunnels, one for south-bound and one 
for north-bound trains, were four thousand 
feet long, measured from their southern ends 
to the big fans which kept them clear of smoke 
and steam. Between the fans and daylight 
was the ‘‘subway,’’ eight hundred and seventy 
feet long, where the tunnel tracks divided and 
divided again, under the huge station, before 
coming out and spreading fanwise, to the tracks 
of the station proper. 

Day after day Roy patrolled these tunnels, 
first in one ‘‘tube,’? then in the other. He 
carried a lamp, a hammer and torpedoes, and 
his work was only this ceaseless walk, tapping 
at the rails, watching carefully for dampness, 
which might make mud of the dust, and thus 
‘short-circuit’? the electrical signal system, 
and seeing that no one and nothing obstructed 
the tracks. Two discharged Italian laborers 
had tried to wreck a train by putting ties on 
the tracks in the tunnel, and one laborer had 
been injured by going to sleep beside the 
tracks. Several other accidents in the yard 
had made the terminal authorities unpopular 
with the public, and every effort was being 
made to prevent more of them. 

So Roy comforted himself with the thought 
that tunnel-walking was, in a way, a position 
of trust. When he could, he asked questions, 








India, to the south sea islands, to the Medi- 
terranean, to the Baltic, or wherever Mr. 
Hawks may fancy, she is commanded by her 
owner, assisted by myself as mate, Peter Scott 
as second mate, and Cert’nly Wilfred as cook. 
Mr. Hawks is famed for his dinners. 

I may mention here that the only work 
Cert’nly Wilfred and I ever do nowadays is 
when we are upon these trips, for we are both 
of us very comfortably off as regards money, 
and really have no need to work at all. 

The ‘‘pirate,’’ as Mr. Hawks still calls the 
pretended Captain Protheroe, we never saw 
again. Heset sail from the island as soon as the 
gale had blown itself out, and two days before 
Peter Scott worked the Effie Dean out of the 
harbor, after a fruitless search for our bodies. 

The schooner arrived home long before we 
did, so our arrival was dramatic, for we had 
long since been given up as dead. 

Young Green went home, where they hardly 
knew him, and is now a junior partner in his 
father’s business and lives in Chicago. I have 
not seen him since, but Wilfred, 
returning from a trip home to Hack 
Street, Tidal Basin, North Wool- 
wich, London, stayed a few days 
in Chicago, where he was vigor- 
ously entertained the whole time 
by young Green and his father and 
mother and sister. I should have 
liked to see Wilfred being rushed 
round in a gorgeous automobile and 
housed in a millionaire’s residence ! 

I believe the little man made an 
excellent impression, and was pre- 
cisely the same in Chicago as he 
was on the island, for circum- 
stances could not alter Wilfred; he 
generally altered circumstances. 

But Wilfred and I had a surprise. 
The Japanese caught the pearl 


tunnel circuits and apparatus, until he knew 
them as well as King did himself. 

But familiarity with danger frequently breeds 
carelessness, even in trained men. And it was 
a careless step which brought Roy into danger. 
On his third trip one autumn day through the 
first hole, just at the fan end of the subway, he 
slipped from the rail right at the switch. His 





and the point. 
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Brothers, so where and how Captain Protheroe 
came by his fortune is still a mystery. Any- 
how, Mr. Hawks got it, and he gave a good 
fat share to Protheroe’s brother,—which he 
need not have done,—and was the richer by a 
steamer. 

Mr. Hawks, Wilfred and I remain very 
much the same. We are restless spirits, and 
are generally at sea, cruising in the yacht. 
Our crew of picked men have grown accustomed 
to our ways, for there is little of the kid-glove 
yacht captain and mate about us. And although 
our cruises are generally on pleasure bent, as 
Wilfred says, ‘‘Something gen’rally ’appens.’’ 

THE END. 


escaping air, wringing a cry of pain from Roy, 
and holding his foot as tightly as if in a vise. 
Luckily for him, his foot was several feet from 
the actual end of the point, or it would have 
been badly crushed in the iron jaws. 

The pain was intense, and every movement 
made it worse. To shout for help was his first 
thought, but he did not do so. 

‘*What’s the use?’’ he said tohimself. ‘‘No 
draft’s the other way.’’ 

He knew well enough why the point had 
gone over. It was to throw No. 11, from the 
far south, to track four, leaving the main line 
and track two free for the afternoon express. 

‘*Tf she isn’t late, she’ll be here in a few 
minutes,’’ thought Roy, ‘‘and when she 


? 


happen when she came. He was badly fright- 
ened and trembling. 

Stooping, he unlaced his shoe with feverish 
fingers, but his foot was too tightly wedged to 
pull it out. He wrenched at it with all his 
might, turning faint and white with the pain, 


and pee electrical education enabled 
him to ask intelligent ones. It was 
not long before he understood the 
signal system, the pneumatic-switch 
system, and knew the location of 
every pipe in the tunnel, and even 
which wires went to which signals 
in the wooden wire-conduit running beside 
the track. 

‘*‘Why don’t you have a metal conduit?’’ he 
asked his immediate superior one day, when 
that gentleman had accompanied him through 
the tunnel to look at a suspected weak joint. 

“Sulphuric acid in the smoke,’’ was the 


Then he took his hammer-handle and tried to 
short lever was ineffectual. 

Roy gave up his attempts to move. While 
calm, unfrightened. 
gone,’’? he thought. 


against carelessness. King said, ‘No accidents.’ 
Guess he isn’t as anxious about ’em as I am 


answer. ‘‘Less metal you have in a tunnel, | about this —’’ 
less painting you have todo. Ever notice how} Roy pulled out his watch. 
often I have those fans painted ?’’ ‘*Twelve-seventeen. Eleven is due here at 


Seventy trains a day stormed each way 
through the tunnels, bringing their loads of 
passengers to or from the huge station at the 
north end of the tunnel, besides many switch- 
ing engines and empty cars. All these trains 
came and went by the two tracks in the two 
‘*holes,’’? and were switched off to their re- 
spective station tracks in the subway. 

The eight-hundred-and-seventy-foot subway ; 
began where the two huge motor-driven fans 


twenty. Three minutes.’’ 

He thought of signaling by pounding on the 
rails, only to realize that no one would be near 
enough to them in the noisy station to hear his 
blows, or read them if heard. He shouted for 


hearing distance, but he realized the futility 
of it, even as he wasted breath. 

“The only way is to have that point go 
back,’’ he thought. ‘‘The tower man is the 





whirred and hummed, keeping the tunnels clear | only man who can send it back — The track 
of foul air, smoke and engine steam. The circuit!’’ 
switches which threw the trains from the main | Roy knew just how it worked. He knew 


line to the various subway tracks, and from | that the rails carried a weak electric current, 
these to the many station tracks, were worked | and that as long as that current passed, a little 
pneumatically from one of the several switch | armature was held stationary in the tower, 
and signal towers. Turning a valve there let | | making another electrical connection which 
compressed air go through a pipe and against | | lighted the lights representing that section of 
a piston, which shoved the ‘‘points’’ over, a a | track, or block, on an illuminated track-map. 
safer, quicker and much more certain way than | He knew that as soon as a train passed the 
hand-switching, even when the hand-switches | insulated joint in the rail at the farther end of 
were controlled from towers. | the tunnel, where the block began, its wheels 
The tunnels, the station and the equipment | and axles would make a short circuit between 
were new. Working with such new and | the rails, the little armature would fly over, 
unknown apparatus had been responsible for | the lights representing that block in the map 
many of the accidents, and Superintendent | would go out, and the tower man would know 
King had labored hard to get his force to| that a train was in the tunnel. 
understand the gravity of the situation and to| But if the lights representing track went out 
guard against accidents. | and lighted up, went out and lighted up, the 
**Don’t let anything happen on your pa-| tower man would know that something was 
trols,’? he had said to Roy. ‘‘We can’t have} wrong and — 
any more accidents. Keep your eyes open. ‘*Why not telegraph with the light ?’’ 
Track-walking isn’t much fun, but it’s no job| Roy reached over with his hammer and 
for a fool.’’ struck three swift and powerful blows at the 
So Roy kept his eyes open, and not only | wooden wireway on the stone wall. It was 


managed to report ‘‘all clear’’ for months his right foot which was caught, otherwise he 
together, but gathered a full knowledge of the | could not have reached the wall to his left. 


help, in the hope that some one might be in | 





the point moved over with a whishing sound of | 


| over. 


Through the splinters of wood he reached for 
the wires, holding his lamp up to see the 
better. 

He knew that once the current was short- 
circuited by the train itself, putting out the 
light on the block-map, he could not relight 
it. But if he could make and break that cir- 
cuit before the train put it out of commission, 


right foot went down between the main line | he might get free. 
And just as his foot slipped in, | 


Not for nothing had been his study of tunnel 
conditions. Out of the dozen or 
more wires in the block-wire box, 
Roy reached for one which he knew 
had nothing to do with this particu- 
lar stretch of track. The various 
wires had different-colored insula- 
tion, to distinguish them for repair 
work, Desperation gave him 
strength. 

‘*T must have six feet of it—less 
won’t—do—there !’’ 

It seemed to him that it must be 
three minutes since he started, and 
he listened anxiously for the deeper 
note which he knew the train would 
sound above the roar of the fans. 
But he did not hear it. All the 
time he was listening he was drag- 
ging at his pocket, getting out his 
knife and opening it. Then he 
attacked the wire he had pulled out 
from the broken box. He was in an 
awkward position, bending over 
sidewise, and the pain in his foot 
was making his head throb and his 
hands tremble. 

Regardless of possible shocks, 
knowing it did not carry a heavy 
current, Roy sawed the wire, It 
was a heavy copper strand, and 
seemed very tough. Saw, bend, pull 
—pull, bend, saw—saw, bend—it 
broke! Roy began to cut again at another 
place. Saw, bend, pull — 

‘“‘Through! If I’m only not too late!’’ 

But Roy could hear no sound of train—yet. 
Turning as far round as he could, he bent 
One end of his short section of wire he 


| held to the rail at his feet with his free foot ; 


one could hear over that fan noise—and the | 


with the other he tapped, tapped, at the rail 
opposite, making a short circuit which he knew 
must put out the lights in the tower map—if 
only the train was not already in the block! 
The current was so weak that no sparks re- 
sulted from his impromptu telegraph instru- 
ment, any more than sparks show at a regular 
telegraph-key. But Roy was confident that 


| the short circuit was being made—that some 


|train was not in the block! 
comes | was — 
He did not wish to think of what would | 


one must be seeing his signal—if only the 
If it was—if it 


‘*O-p-e-n t-x-4,’’ he spelled, in the Morse 
code. ‘‘O-p-e-n t-x-4. I mustn’t work too 
quick—the lights won’t respond—why don’t 


| they doit? O-p-e-n t-x-4, o-p-e-n t-x-4, 0-p-e-n 


t-x-4,’’ he ‘‘sent’’ again and again. 
Still no answer. 
*O-p-e-n t-x-4 q-u-ic-k m-y f-0-0+ i-+s 


but could not move from the vise-like grip. | c-a-u-g-h-t,’’ he tapped again. 


But he felt no movement in the point. 


pry the point over, but his weight on that | Listening, Roy heard a new and terrible sound, 


| a deeper note above the whir of the fans. 


| 


‘*Tf [ can’t get out of this with my head, I’m | sent him stumbling against the wall. 
‘‘Tt’s brains against— | just time to fall flat on his face beside the track 


With a prayer on his lips, he gave a last 


he had hoped, he had feared. Now that he/| despairing pull at his caught leg just as the 
knew he could not loosen his foot, he felt cool, | headlight of No. 11 showed round the bend. 


And his foot came free! The force of the pull 
He had 


when the mighty weight went rumbling and 
creaking above him, a little to one side. He 
felt the hot breath of the steam from the cylin- 


| der and saw a spark or two fly down from the 





fire-box, and then he felt, rather than saw, the 
coaches go by, one after the other. 

‘*Eleven has eight cars—one, two, three —’’ 
When he had counted to thirty, he began to 
wonder why No. 11 had no end; and when he 
had counted fifty cars, he forgot to care, and 
through the rumble of the train he heard the 
sound of a bell, and saw that he really was not 
in the tunnel at all, but at home, in bed, and 
that his mother, quite unaccountably, was 
throwing water on his face. 

But when he came to himself, it was to find 
no mother, but a crowd of men about him, all 
of whom were talking excitedly. 

The next day, in the hospital, Roy sat up, 
weakly, to receive no less a man than Superin- 
tendent King himself. 

‘*T—good morning, Mr. King!’’ said Roy. 
‘‘T—did my best not to have—any accident. ’’ 

**You did!’’? said Mr. King. ‘I happened 
to be in the tower and read your message my- 
self. You must have stood there after the 
point was opened—probably your foot was so 
numb you didn’t feel it open. Luckily, it 
didn’t make much difference whether 11 went 
in on four or the main or two. They tell me 
you’ll be all right in a few weeks—a bad 
wrench is about the worst of your squeeze. 
But you’re out of a job. I can’t afford to have 
either so much quick-wittedness or so much 
knowledge of wires and code walking a hole!’’ 

Roy stared. It did not seem quite right to 
come and ‘‘fire’’? him when he was still weak— 
and he had avoided an accident. 

‘*T—JT—yes, sir!’’? he stammered. 

Mr. King laughed and put out his hand. 

**Don’t look so blue,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re out 
of a tunnel job—but I want you in the tower !’’ 
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THACKERAY. 


DICKENS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
T. John’s College, Cambridge University, 
celebrated the four hundredth anniversary 
of its founding last month; and eleven of the 
seventeen colleges at Cambridge are older than 
St. John’s. 


HAT sort of a shining mark can be found 

for the new coast-defense gun which can 
shoot fifteen miles? At that distance, almost 
any target, except a good-sized mountain, would 
be below the horizon. 


O doubt all educators believe in the three 

old-fashioned R’s of education, but Super- 
intendent Davidson of the Washington schools 
adds three H’s and three I’s which he regards 
as indispensable. They are head, heart and 
hand, also information, illumination and in- 
spiration. ‘The three I’s apply particularly to 
teachers. 


f gems the old story of the date-marked turtle 
appears. This time the animal was caught 
near Boston, and had a penny bearing the 
likeness of George III and the date 1770 
attached to its shell. By and by some one 
will find a turtle with ‘‘ Zsop’’ faintly out- 
lined, and the year B.c. of the famous Mara- 
thon with the hare. 


NDIANA still has the center of population, 
but it has’ moved westward thirty-one miles 
since it was determined by the result of the 
1900 census. It is now four and a quarter miles 
south of Unionville, Monroe County. It is 
about five hundred and fifty miles east of the 
geographical center of the continental United 
States, which is in northern Kansas. 
N Germany, as well as in this country and 
England, there is a movement to relegate 
the study of Greek to the background. German 
scholars are particularly aroused by the pro- 
posal to substitute English for Greek in the 
schools of Prussia. Emperor William is said 
to favor the change, and the blow at Greek is 
no less significant than this added recognition 
of the growing importance of the. English lan- 
guage. pal 
HE Battle of San Jacinto, fought in 1836, 
was the Yorktown of the Texans’ war for 
independence, and the inevitable precursor of 
that war with Mexico ten years later which 
affected materially the destiny of the United 
States: There were seven hundred and fifty 
‘Texan soldiers under Sam Houston’s command, 
and the last survivor of this little army, Alonzo 
Steele, died only the other day, aged ninety- 
four years. 


EXAS is not very sure about it, but on the 

whole, has decided it does not wish for 
state prohibition, preferring to keep the local 
option it now has. Before very long Maine 
will make known its mind whether it wants 
to keep state prohibition embedded in its con- 
stitution. It is almost sixty years since the 
sale of liquor was legal in Maine, and almost 
thirty since it was forbidden by the funda- 
mental law of the state. 


EPORTS from Viterbo indicate that as the 

trial of the Camorrists enters upon its fourth 
month, the court proceedings take on a fresh 
picturesqueness and liveliness. One of the 
counsel for the defense, when accused of 
bribery, jumps about, yelling and screaming 
like a madman; the thirty-four prisoners 
shake the bars of their cage like wild beasts, 
hissing and cursing. Armed policemen seize 
them and hold the raving creatures till their 
furious rage exhausts them. Two of them fall 
in epileptic seizures, and the judge, quite 
helpless in the hubbub, adjourns the court. 
Every one has his own idea of administering 
justice. So much is clear. But a few Ameri- 
can court officers, even unarmed, would have 
made it unnecessary to adjourn the court. 


G™- Leonard Wood, with the cordial ap- 
proval of the President, is engaged in 
drafting important changes in the army regu- 
lations, the tendency of which will be to 
improve the condition of the enlisted men. 
There have always been many cases of deser- 
tion. Many of them are merely technical— 
cases of young men who, through homesick- 
ness, have left without permission, and later 
returned to ‘‘take their medicine.’’ They have 
been placed in the guard-house, on short 
rations, with hardened criminals, until trial, 
and on conviction, sentenced to a considerable 





term in a military prison. It is purposed to 
make the punishment for a first offense much 
lighter—the loss of leave and special allowances 
and the addition of extra work. The military 
prisons are to be reserved for real criminals. 


* & 


THE DAY’S WORK. 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 


Round the task that rulesthe day. (oethe, 
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TWO GREAT NOVELISTS. 
HE centenaries of the great Victorians 
f follow close on one another’s heels. After 
Gladstone’s and Tennyson’s, Carlyle’s 
and Darwin’s, came Thackeray’s, just past, 
and those of Dickens and Browning are close 
at hand. 

Two of these names are inevitably coupled in 
the thought of every lover of English fiction. 
The mention of one man calls up at once the 
Thackeray and Dickens, 


ed nn cme a 
a's ness Sialnnh Hanis, they stand to-day, 
still side by side, among the foremost exemplars 
of a form of literary art in which English 
literature is particularly rich and particularly 
brilliant. 


How much both of pleasure and of profit the 
English-speaking peoples owe to these two! 
If all the other. fiction of their time were lost, 
we should have in theirs a wonderful social 


Their keen power of observation and their 
strong imaginative genius have enriched the 
literature and culture of their race with studies 
of human nature and groups of ever-living char- 
acter creations which are surpassed by those 
of Shakespeare only. They told immortal 
stories in inimitable ways ; and with the sound- 
ness, sanity, sweetness and humor which are 
the glory of the great English novelists as 
compared with most of their Continental 
brethren. 

The time has gone by for weighing, arraying 
and pronouncing upon their respective claims 
to superiority. We are content to be grateful 
that two such geniuses have lived and written 
in our native tongue, and we pay them the 
final and decisive tribute of continuing to read | 
their books. 

The most flattered author of a world’s ‘*best 
seller’? may thank his happy fate if the most 
popular of his stories finds as many readers, 
five years after its imprint, as ‘‘David Cop- 
perfield ’’ and ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers’’ and ‘‘Henry Esmond’’ find after sixty 
years and more. 

* 


RECIPROCITY. 


ATIFICATION of the reciprocity agree- 
ment by the Parliament of Canada seems 
assured, although there must first be a 

general election in the Dominion. But there 
is little doubt of the result of the election, and 
as Congress has already acted favorably upon 
it, the agreement in all probability will go 
into effect. 

Opinion as to the result has differed widely 
in both countries. On each side of the boundary- 
line important interests have been arrayed for 
and against the arrangement, according as they 
hoped for an increase or feared a loss of trade. 
But they were not the only ones who differed. 
Both in Canada and in the United States were 
men who, looking at the matter from a broad 
national point of view, and inspired solely by 
patriotism, which is merely national selfishness, 
deemed the agreement a help to prosperity or 
saw in it only injury and disaster. 

The time for disputation has passed. For 
good or ill the two countries are to enter upon 
new and close trade relations with each other. 
Now we must ‘‘wait and see’’—as Mr. Asquith 
is wont to reply to political opponents who put 
questions he does not wish to answer. To 
those who have opposed the measure, it is the 
part of patriotism to endeavor to make the plan 
successful ; those who have favored it need no 
incentive to do the same. 

It is an important experiment. If it is un- 
successful, if either country finds it injurious, 
it will be abrogated. If it succeeds, the system 
will be extended. But in any event there will 
always be a great and increasing trade between 
two peoples who are wonderfully alike and 
who are separated from each other by an 
imaginary line only. 


* ¢ 


THE FATHER OF WATERS AT WORK. 
HILE ambitious plans are making for 

the development of the Mississippi 

as a great waterway for commercial 

traffic, a scheme but little less important is 
being carried into effect to utilize a part of its 
tremendous power for purposes of manufac- 
turing, lighting and transportation. It is an 
interesting phase of the great national move- 
ment for the conservation of natural resources. 
Across the river from Keokuk, Iowa, to the 
Tilinois shore, a gigantic concrete dam is to be 
built. The Mississippi is about a mile wide 
at that point, and it is said that the dam will 





be the largest hydroelectric structure in the 
world, and will furnish two hundred thousand 
horse-power. St. Louis, Kansas City, Spring- 
field, Rock Island, Des Moines, Davenport and 
many cities of lesser magnitude are within the 


transmission limit for the use of this new | , 


power. 

A canal will make navigation possible round 
the dam,—where there are now rapids which 
make navigation by large craft impossible, —and 
the transportation interests will also be benefited 
by the permanently deeper water for half a 
hundred miles or more above the dam. Thus 
harnessing the Father of Waters for work will 
serve a double purpose. 

In all sections of the country a vast amount 
of water-power is going to waste. It should 
not be so. Water-power is cheap and effective 
and should be utilized everywhere. In the 
case of the Mississippi the great dam will be in 
the center of a region which, as a whole, is 
now devoted mainly to agriculture, but in 
which the manufacturing activities are certain 
to be largely augmented by the new enterprise. 


* ¢ 


THE VALUED DEAD. 


Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 
John Chadwick. 
* 


THE WOMAN WHO “TAGS.” 

HY do women wish to ‘‘tag,’’ anyway ? 

The question is asked in all serious- 

ness and after mature consideration 
and discussion of the subject, awakened by the 
sight of the feminine hordes who invade men’s 
college commencements and valiantly ‘‘tag’’— 
there is no other word to express it—their 
husbands through every strenuous moment of 
the day. 

Unless there is a senior son, there is not the 
slightest excuse for such relentless descent and 
pursuit. A man who goes back to his reunion 
longs to live in memories, to be a boy again 
with the class of ‘‘Umpty-Ump,’’ to lose, for 
the time being, the sense of pressure of the world 
outside—illusions hard to hold with a wife, 
and possibly several grown-up daughters, tag- 
ging behind. What man ever went to haunt 
his wife’s existence into misery at a reunion 
at Smith or Vassar or Wellesley? Wild horses 
could not drag him there. 

Who invented ‘‘Ladies’ Nights’’ at men’s 
clubs, and ‘‘Gentlemen’s Evenings’’ at ladies’ 
associations? Woman, blessher! It was forced 
on man. If those ‘‘fair co-eds’? who recently 
stampeded because they were excluded from 
the senior ‘‘stag’’ banquet had only had the 
courage and ingenuity to plan a dinner leaving 
out the men, they would have laughed best 
and laughed last as well. At present, in their 
inability to amuse themselves, some women 
seem a little like children. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson was right 
when he declared that there is nothing in the 
world so much like a man as a woman. 
Women’s rightful pleasures and amusements 
can come to them as freely and securely as any 
man’s; but so long as women believe, and by 
the very fierceness of their faith convince men, 
that maseuline privileges are the only ones 
worth having, just so long will the balance of 
power lean too heavily to one side. 


* ©¢ 


THE MARCH OF CHOLERA. 


in the jungles of the Ganges delta and in 

other parts of India, and in fact, is always 
present there, it was not until 1817 that it first 
attracted the serious attention of Europeans. 
In that year a great epidemic broke out in 
Jessore during the summer. By September it 
had reached Calcutta, and in July, 1818, 
marching at a dignified pedestrian pace, was 
knocking at the gates of Bombay. 

From India it crossed to Ceylon, from there 
to Mauritius and other islands of the same 
group. Meantime, from the Ganges, it had 
also been spreading to the north and east. In 
1820 it appeared in Siam. 

Southward into Sumatra and the Philippines, 
northward into China the terror marched, | 
always at its leisurely pedestrian gait, but never | 
tiring, never halting. 

From Bombay to the ports of the Persian 
Gulf there then was a steady and important 
commerce. On the ships of this traffic cholera 
was a passenger. By 1821 it had landed in 
Persia and Arabia, and thence, by the caravan 
routes, it slowly crossed Russia, and at length, 
in 1831, made its appearance and claimed thou- 


ALTHOUGH cholera has existed for ages | 


| sands of victims in England. 


The next year was marked by a high tide of 
immigration to this continent. With it came 
cholera, landing at Quebec in June, and work- 
ing its way up the St. Lawrence, and so west; 
and landing also, by another route, in New 
York in the same month. 

“In 1848 the United States was again visited, 
this time by a far more severe and widely 
scattered epidemic; and in 1892 it appeared a 
third time, having come, in this case, direct 
from Hamburg. 

But through modern intelligent communities, 
at least, these dreadful marches will not long 
continue. Medical science has advanced even 


more rapidly than transportation facilities, and 





those best informed are emphatic in believing 
that America will never have another cholera 
epidemic. 

* © 


A GIFT FOR REJUVENATION. 


ND how is your great-aunt?” asked the visitor, 
inquiring after the whole family. 
“Why, Aunt Frances thinks she’s a girl again,” 
began Harriet, inserestedly. 

“But wasn’t she looking terribly frail —”’ 

“Oh, that’s allover now. You know, last month 
Sam got back from South America, and —” 

““Mercy—what was that?” 

The visitor had sprung to her feet as a sort of 
war-whoop, followed by other strange and inex- 
plicable utterances, came from the next room. 

“Don’t be frightened, Nancy,” said Harriet, 
cheerfully, “she’s harmless.” 

“Harriet, coffee—coffee, Harriet!” came in im- 
perious demand, apparently through the keyhole. 

“That dear, gentle old woman—it can’t be! 
Don’t tell me, Harriet Lee,’”’—Nancy’s face showed 


| her alarm,—“that your Aunt Frances Tennant has 


gone crazy!” 
“Oh, she thinks it’s Aunt Frances!” Harriet 
shook with merriment. “It’s Lindy Lee.” ~ 
Nancy disdained to question further, and betook 


| herself to dignified silence, until Harriet should 


} 
| 








| Stop laughing, and explain. 

“You see, Sam had got disgusted about his gifts. 
| Every trip he makes, he brings Aunt Frances a 
| present, and the poor fellow had exhausted his 
ingenuity to find something she would use.” 

“I know,” said Nancy. “One of my childhood 
excitements was to tease Aunt Frances Tennant 
into showing me her bureau drawers full of things 
folks had brought her from all over the world— 
her ‘keepsakes,’ she called them.” 

“Yes, and she said it seemed only proper to 
‘keep’ them for the ‘sakes’ of the givers. Well, the 
lovely lace collars and ‘comfy’ little breakfast 
shawls Sam brought went the way of the other 
keepsakes, neatly rolled in endless tissue-papers, 
packed away in those exquisitely orderly bureau 
drawers. This time Sam said he’d get something 
she would use or he’d — 

* The door burst open to admit a little gray-headed, 
gray-gowned, dainty old lady of seventy-five, 
flushed and sparkling with pleasure. 

“My dears,” she cried, ‘‘will you come and hear 
Lindy Lee—if she’ll only say it again!” 

The young women followed, and Nancy now 
beheld the cause of excit t—standing gravely 
on her gilded house, splendid in green and gold 
and blue, her wings showing touches of a wonder- 
ful red. j F 

“Harriet, coffee — coffee!” said Lindy Lee, 
“weaving” energetically to and fro. Then, as if 
an afterthought, and with an effect of rebuke, 
“Keepsakes be hanged!” 

“How did she ever learn that?” Aunt Frances 
was laughing even to tears. 

“How? Why, we’ve all said it to her, every 
time your back was turned. Sam will be simply 
jubilant now that she’s got it.” 

“But I thought you wouldn’t have parrots 
around,” said Nancy, presently. 

“T wouldn’t—once,” Harriet admitted, “but 
Lindy Lee was Sam’s brilliant idea of a gift Aunt 
Frances could ‘use’ !’’ 

“Could use? Why, my dear, I have to use her! 
That blessed bird keeps me busy from morning 
till night.” 

“It agrees with you,” suggested Nancy. 

“Why, child, I had actually begun to have 
nerves —” 

“Going over the keepsakes,” put in Harrict, 
mischievously, “deciding whom to will them to.” 

“But now, with my bird, wondering what o1 
earth she’ll say next —”’ 

“Keepsakes be hanged!” 
sternly. 





said Lindy Lee, 
* © 


A PROMPT BOOMERANG. 


HIRLEY Matthews endured it as long as she 

could. Then she gathered together her lapfu! 
of sewing, dumped it emphatically on the bed, 
and went to the head of the stairs. 

“Winifred!” she called sharply, and the im- 
patient click! click! click! of the telephone-hook 
in the hall below stopped, as a fresh voice au- 
swered: 

“Test 

The care-free tone whetted Miss Matthews’ 
annoyance. She was weighted, during her mother’s 
absence from home, with a slightly overdone re- 
sponsibility for her younger sister’s behavior 
Besides, it had been a bother to put down that 
sewing just as she had it nicely arranged on her 
lap. Her voice was incisive. 

“I simply want to tell you, Winifred, that in one 
of the department stores down-town they have » 
card over each telephone pleading with their 
| patrons to be patient and courteous when tele- 
| phoning. They do that for the reputation of the'r 
house, and the reason they have to do it is wennne 
all sorts of ill-bred people come in there to us 
those telephones. It ought not to be necessary |‘ 
put up such a card in our home.” 

“But, sister —”’ 

“I know. You’ve had your trials—I’ve sat he: 
in my room ever since you began—but I wish y 
could realize the sharp, querulous voice you’\ 
been using. I hardly recognized it. I couldn’: 
catch your words. All I could hear, going on ar 
on, was something like this:” 

She had begun to imitate a harsh, snarling sou! 
when Winifred’s shocked face appeared at tl 
foot of the stairs. 

“Stop, Shirley!” she implored, and at that me- 
ment the outer door opened and closed. 

“What was that?” Shirley demanded. 

“Mrs. Burgoyne! She came and asked to use 
the telephone, and has been trying for twent) 
minutes to get her number. I couldn’t stop you.’ 

Shirley Matthews sat down weakly on the to) 
stair. The echoes of her own cross tones and ex- 
aggerated imitation of Mrs. Burgoyne were ringing 
in her ears, and the first definite thought tha! 
pierced those echoes was that only the day befor: 
she had rebuked Winifred severely for being Ss” 
unladylike as to raise her voice and call from one 
floor to another. 
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pera European Complications have 
arisen from the Moroccan question. Asa 
compensation for withdrawal from Agadir, 
Germany made certain demands which France 
refused to concede. The precise nature of the 
demands has not been officially made public, 
but they are reported to include the cession of 
considerable territory on the west coast of 
Africa, the effect of which would be to estab- 
lish Germany at a point menacing to British 
trade and prestige. The British government 
immediately made known its intention to oppose 
the demands. In the House of Commons, 
July 27th, in a carefully prepared statement, 
Premier Asquith declared that the question 
had reached a difficult and embarrassing point, 
and that the government had thought it right 
to make it clear that, in the event of a failure 
to reach a satisfactory settlement, Great Britain 
must become an active party in the discussion 
of the situation, both as a signatory to the 
treaty of Algeciras, and because of its obliga- 
tions to France under the agreement of 1904. 
At the same time, he disclaimed any intention 
of interfering in any territorial arrangements 
in West Africa outside of Morocco. Mr. Bal- 
four promised the support of the opposition to 
the government, and declared that if there 
were those who supposed that Great Britain 
would be wiped off the map of Europe because 
it had difficulties at home, they misunderstood 
the temper of the British people. 
& 


anadian Parliament dissolved,—The 

Canadian parliament was dissolved July 
29th, and general elections called for September 
21st. October 11th is set as the date of the 
assembling of the new parliament, but it is 
expected that the meeting will be postponed 
till a week or a fortnight later, as the Duke of 
Connaught, the new viceroy, is to arrive about 
October 12th. The reciprocity agreement with 
the United States will be the dominating issue 


at the elections. ° ‘ 


ool Tariff Revision.— By the combined 
vote of Democrats and ‘‘ insurgent ’’ 
Republicans, the Senate, July 27th, passed a 
bill for the revision of the wool tariff. The 
Senate first defeated, by a vote of 66 to 14, a 
substitute for the Underwood, or House bill, 
which was offered by Senator La Follette; and 
by a vote of 44 to 36 the Underwood bill itself; 
and then, after reconsidering the latter vote, 
adopted, by a vote of 48 to 32, a modified sub- 
stitute bill proposed by Mr. La Follette. The 
rates in this bill are higher than in the Under- 
wood bill, but much lower than in the existing 
tariff. The measure now goes to a committee 
of conference of the two Houses. 
& 
ros Bill.—By a similar combination 
the Senate, August ist, after defeating the 
House free-list. bill by a tie vote of 39 to 39, 
reconsidered the vote, amended the bill so as 
to admit meats and flour free of duty from 
countries having reciprocal relations with the 
United States, and passed the bill as amended, 
by a vote of 48 to 30. 
e 
po in Revolt.—The deposed Shah of 


resided in Russia since his exile in 1909, some- 
how eluded the vigilance of the Russian gov- 


| 69,978 to 106,377, or 52.01 per cent., a truly 
Persia, Mohammed Ali Mirza, who has | 





ernment, which had promised to prevent him 


from engaging in political intrigues, and landed | 


on the Caspian coast of Persia about the middle | 


of July. His arrival was coincident with a 50 per cent. of the important injurious insects 
revolutionary movement in the north, headed | in this country, says Charles L. Marlatt of the 
by his brother. July 22d the ex-shah entered | Bureau of Entomology, are of foreign origin. 
the city of Astrabad, capital of the province of | Among these are the Hessian fly, the aspar- 
Astrabad, which had already declared for | agus-beetle, the cabbage-worm, hop-plant and 
him, and was received with cheers by the | wheat-plant lice, the pea-weevil, the codling- 
|moth, or apple-worm, the cottonboll-weevil, 


people and the firing of guns in welcome. 
& 
ecent Deaths.—Edwin Austin Abbey, 
one of the most famous American paint- 
ers, died at London, August ist, aged 59 years. 
Mr. Abbey was widely known as an illustra- 
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emy in 1890. In 1901 he 
was commissioned by King 





coronation. 





sylvania Capitol at Har- 

SS risburg.— Rev. Willard 
Francis Mallalieu, bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from 1884 to 1904, died 
August 1st, in his 83d year.——Edward Morse 
Shepard, an eminent lawyer of New York, died 
July 28th, aged 61 years. Mr. Shepard was 
active in reform movements and in public 
affairs, but held only minor public offices. He 
was the Democratic candidate for mayor of 
Greater New York in 1901, and was a candidate 
for the nomination of his party as governor in 


EOWIN A. ABBEY 











| other Oriental countries with which our rela- 


tor and as a mural painter. | i me 
His first picture was ex- | pests which have not yet reached this country, 
hibited at the Royal Acad- | 


| 


Edward VII of England | 
to paint the scene of his | 
Some of his | 
best mural work is to be | 
seen in the Boston Public | vacuum tube can be chemically analyzed, and 
Library and in the Penn- | this analysis will show not only whether an 





1910, and as United States Senator this year. 











;ONATURE & SCIENCE 








H= for Explorers.— At the recent anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Maj. L. Darwin, the president, spoke 
of the meagerness of the territory now remain- 
ing to explorers. Besides the south pole, he 
said, there is Arabia, the map of which is still 
largely composed of great blank spaces, and in 
Asia the bend of the Brahmaputra River, which 
flows in a remarkable course through the eastern 
end of the Himalaya range, is drawn by guess- 
work in our atlases. But there are many places 
on the earth besides those mentioned by Major 
Darwin yet remaining to be explored. There 
are regions in South America that have not 
seen the face of a white man, and how much 
do we know of what lies beyond the northern 
shores of North America? 
2 





he Forest of Auchnacarry.—The news | 

that a large part of what remains of the | 
ancient forest of Scotch firs at Auchnacarry 
has been sold to a timber merchant, and that 
the whole of the forest | 
is likely to be felled, | 
has caused a painful | 
impression in Scotland 
and England. The for- 
est lies in the west of 
Inverness, north of 
Fort William. It is 
said to be the largest 
and finest fragment left 
of the primeval forest 
which once covered cen- 
tral Scotland. It suf- 
fered great devastation 
for ship - building ma- 
terials during the 
Napoleonic wars, at which time the great for- 
est of Rannoch was cut down. A plank pre- 
served at Gordon Castle is-six feet long and 
five feet five inches broad. The area of the 
forest of Auchnacarry is about 1,500 acres, and 
most of the trees are from 200 to 300 years old. | 
The largest are 18 feet in circumference five | 
feet from the ground. 


es 
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he Growth of London.—The tendency 

to crowd into cities, which is so marked 
in all civilized countries, has a curious illustra- | 
tion in the census of 1911, which shows the | 
tremendous attraction of London as a center of 
population. The population of Greater London | 
has increased in the last 10 years from 6,581,- 
402 to 7,252,963, or 10.2 per cent. In the 
meantime, however, the population of the other 
largest cities in England has in most cases 
increased by relatively small percentages. Bir- 
mingham has grown from 523,179 to 525,960; 
Bristol from 339,042 to 357,059; Leeds from 
428,968 to 445,568; Liverpool from 704,134 to 
746,566; Manchester from 644,873 to 714,427; 
and Sheffield from 409,070 to 454,653. The 
rate of increase of Manchester and Sheffield 
alone slightly exceeds that of London, the 
others falling far behind it. The percentage 
for Birmingham is only 0.53 per cent. Some 
of the smaller cities, nevertheless, have in- 
creased much more rapidly than the metropolis, 
Coventry, for instance, having grown from 


American showing. e 

| mane Quarantine.—It is said that the 
United States is the only great nation which 

does not protect itself by quarantine against 

insect-infested and diseased plant stock. Fully 


the San José scale, the gipsy- and brown-tail 
moths, the croton - bug and the oyster - shell 
bark louse. These cause losses aggregating 
more than $100,000,000 a year. China, and 


tions are extending, contain many other insect 





and an effort is being made to rouse public 
opinion in favor of national legislation estab- 
lishing quarantine against them. | 
® 
ew Method of Chemical Analysis.— | 
Sir J. J. Thomson says that by means of | 
the positive electric rays the gases present in a 





element, say oxygen, is present, but also in 
what form it occurs, and whether there are | 
allotropic modifications, such as ozone, present. 
In practise the rays are subjected simultane- 
ously to the influence of electric and magnetic 
fields, and the deflections are recorded photo- | 
graphically. By this method much smaller 
quantities of matter can be detected than by 
the present chemical methods, and transient 
phases in the processes of chemical combination 
are revealed. There is hope that this will 
throw light on the interesting and mysterious 
problem of the nature of chemical combination. 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice."’ [(Adt. 
a ea 
A Wholesome Summer Drink. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Superior to lemons or limes—more wholesome and 
satisfying. Refreshes and invigorates. [Adr. 
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elede, Ohie. 


placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 


100 var. for’gn 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., T 









or injure anything. 
Guaranteed ¢' ve. Of 





150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, 
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21-83 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
will mail, free, their newly enlarged 
Catalog of Band Instruments, 
Uniforms and Equipments. 
Hundreds : 

‘orps, 
Trimmings, etc. Contains in- 
structions for Amateur Bands, Exer- 








cises and Scales, Drum Major's Tactics, 
By-Laws, Selected List of Band 





AT THE PARSONAGE 
COFFEE RUNS RIOT NO LONGER. 


“Wife and I had a serious time of it while we 
were coffee drinkers. 

“She had gastritis, headaches, belching and 
would have periods of sickness, while I secured a 
daily headache that became chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs without 
avail, for it is now plain enough that no drug will 
eure the diseases another drug (coffee) sets up, 
particularly, so long as the drug which causes the 
trouble is continued. 

“Finally we thought we would try leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. I noticed that my head 
aches disappeared like magic and my old ‘trembly’ 
nervousness left. One day wife said, ‘Do you know 
my gastritis has gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize what Postum has done 
for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others.. Wife’s father 
and mother were both coffee drinkers and suf- 
ferers. Their headaches left entirely a short time 
after they changed from coffee to Postum. 

“I began to enquire among my parishioners and 
found to my astonishment that numbers of them 
use Postum in place of coffee. Many of the min- 


| isters who have visited our parsonage have be- 


come enthusiastic champions of Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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OR every boy who 
draws or who wants 
to learn, the very 
best pencils to use are 


| RIXONS 


PENCILS 


Finelymade, for fine points 
andgood work. Thousands 
of artists and architects 
will have no others. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 





ST: 





In the Famous 


FREE 
FARMS Westera cansds 


Soil and climate unexcetled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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You will get much valuable in- 








peg return 4 
1 formation Do not wait, write it now 
TIRES, 


























Factories and Tanneries of Rice & Hutchins arranged in one elie. 


Our factories and tanneries are busy 
making shoes for the whole family. 
It makes no difference what nor- 
mal shape or size foot nature 
has endowed you with, we 
are making shoes to fit. 
WEARERS OF RICE & HUTCHINS SHOES 


ARE COMFORTABLY, TASTEFULLY 
AND ECONOMICALLY SHOD. 


EDUCATOR SHOES are made on lasts conforming 


fi « 





to the natural lines of the feet, and only the best of 
leather is used. 
ALL-AMERICAS are the standard for men's welt shoes. 
SIGNETS are made in all the popular shapes. 
MAYFAIRS for women are graceful, stylish, comfort- 
able and durable. 


Dealers can secure this well-known line from the 
nearest distributing agency. 


Our lines are sold by best dealers in nearly 

every trade center in U.S. and in many 

foreign countries. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 





























Women’s for the 
Gena RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., Whole Family. 
$3.00 4 $3.50 18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.s.a. $1.25 $5.00 
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“hte Nts 
reuth7- 
E stole an hour of twilight grace, 
We loosed a gossamer sail of dreams, 
And Time might roll his endless race— 
We danced above his somber gleams. 
And on in utter joy we steered 
With merry songs and whistled staves; 
Blue as the sky the waters cleared 
And dawn came dimpling o’er the waves. 


Strange islands there we slid among. 
A fairy glamour, sweet and dim, 

Thrilled through the woods and overhung 
The meadows sloping to the brim. 

Each blossom swung so queer a way 
It made one long to peep behind. 

Strange whispers shook from every spray— 
Strange laughter slid upon the wind. 


Beyond the sunshine’s sprinkled veil, 
Where all was but a pleasant whim, 
We spied a youth, who in a pail 
Was fishing with a quiet vim. 
So kindly odd! It was such fun— 
His solemn faith in by and by! 
I thought—perhaps it was the sun— 
I saw a twinkle in his eye. 


We glimpsed a garden’s boxwood dells 
Where swaying sweetly to and fro 

Went silver bells and cockle-shells 
And maidens merrily all a-row. 

And there we saw a mighty shoe 
Among the trees, and all about 

Ran children playing peek-a-boo 
With other children peeping out. 


Wild, tingling music on the breeze ; 
The gloomy grove made curious stir ; 
The moon was staring through the trees ; 
A cow came vaulting over her. 
A yelping laughter rose; a spoon 
And dish ran off beneath a bough. 
A wondrous place! that thrilling tune 
And strangely fascinating cow! 


A meadow close beside the sea; 
A silver song across the shore; 

A little maid upon the lea 
Telling the daisy petals o’er. 

O youth in silver buckles brave! 
You’ve been away so very long, 
Yet still the promise that you gave 
Her love forever tells in song. 


Thence by a castle’s leafy walls 
Where through a wide, unguarded gate, 
With flowers and rainbow fountain falls 
A merry monarch kept his state. 
A king who loved the wassail cheer; 
Oh, jocund as a New-year’s chime, 
His fiddlers three were playing near: 
The royal pipe was beating time. 
A lady on a milk-white steed 
Rode by all decked with bells and rings 
That set the blossoms o’er the mead 
A-lance to showering ting-a-lings. 
She rode away, but on we drove 
Through scenes of more delightful change. 
By meadow, market-place or grove, 
Whate’er we saw was sweetly strange. 


But pain and pleasure evermore 
Breed weariness to make them yield, 
And so we stopped and went ashore 
Among the haycocks in a field. 
We heard a far-off bleating sheep; 
The wind was drowsy through and through; 
My little lad went fast asleep 
Beside a shepherd boy in blue. 
But still he journeyed in his dreams 
That Borderland, where soft and clear, 
The light that lies behind us streams 
Upon the common things of here. 
So I came back ; but little less 
Of joy is mine if I may still 
Grow old with growing youthfulness 
And help him linger while he will. 


* 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOOD. 


T is related of Saint 
| Francis of Assisi that 

he one day met apeas- 
ant, who asked him, 
‘**Art thou Francis?’’ 
And Francis acknowl- 
edged his name, it may 
have been with some- 
thing of pride; for it 
was a name far-famed 
for piety and good deeds. But the peasant 
uttered this warning: 

**Take heed that thou be as good as men 
believe thee. ’’ 

It was a startling admonition, and might 
have seemed superfluous, for Francis was a 
saint, and he who warned him a peasant. 
But Francis was good enough and sensible 
enough to know that a wise word had been 
spoken, and he took the warning to his heart. 

It would be well for every man reputed to 
be good if some one should thus admonish 
him. He to whom men look up has great 
need of humility. For if he fall, many will 
be caused to stumble by his fall. 

It is not always certain whether a good man 
has gone wrong or a bad man been found out. 
But whenever a man who has made large pro- 
fession of goodness betrays his trust, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 








about his neck, and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea. 

A city can recover from a fire or flood or 
pestilence, not indeed without loss, but with 


unabated hope; but he who destroys man’s | d 


confidence in his fellows inflicts on the com- 
munity in which he lives an irreparable injury. 

Every good man is under obligation to con- 
tinue to be good, if only for his own sake. But 
a more potent appeal to a man’s sense of right 
is that which is based on the faith of others 
in him. Pride goes before destruction, and he 
that thinketh he standeth should take heed 
lest he fall. 

These are commonplace truths, but every 
good man or woman needs to be reminded of 
them. In almost every community are persons 
who have made shipwreck of their faith in 
God and men because they have trusted people 
who professed to be good, and proved unwor- 
thy. 

* © 


THE “SAFE AND SANE.” 


HAT the dangers of July Fourth may equal 
those of a battle is now a fact well estab- 
lished. In an article in Scribner’s Magazine 

Brigadier-General Funston tells of a Fourth of 
July parade in which he took part in San Fran- 
cisco, and declares that he has been in but few 
battles in which he would not rather take his 
chances again than repeat the Fourth of July 
performance. His regiment was to turn out for a 
parade through the streets, and he was to ride a 
new horse, a handsome black animal, with arched 
neck but an ugly eye. 


I mounted with some difficulty, and the band 
broke forth into a lively air as the regiment stepped 
out. That horse quivered in every limb for an 
instant, and then bolted. 

I might as well have tried to hold a cyclone. In 
front of the tent that was my home was a large 
fly, and under this the animal went. I was igno- 
miniously scraped off in the presence of some 
thirteen hundred grinning and delighted patriots. 
In his nee the horse tore down the eee. 
and was some difficulty got out from under it. 

All the way down to the papers of the 

arade he cavorted, danced, and eatened to 

it, but the real trouble began after the parade 
had formed. ° 

The hoodlum men and big boys had unrestrained 
license. They were well supplied with firecrack- 
ers, and the helpless officers on their horses were 
from their standpoint fair game. The police were 
useless, and might as well have been so many 
cigar-store Indians. The clubbing of these mis- 
creants would have been a positive pleasure to 
any right-minded man. The whole thing was a 
disgrace to the He 

ry horse, probably the worst in the lot, became 
wild with ferror after half a dozen cannon 
crackers been exploded under him, 
charged and reared from one side of the street to 
the other, often endangering the lives of people on 
the sidewalks. 

One big ruffian, having made a bad throw, lighted 
another large cracker, and under the very nose of 
policeman ran out into the street and tried to 
throw it under my horse. Of course I was carry- 
ing my saber, and at the proper instant cut at him 
with all my strength. ly a quick jump back- 
ward saved him from death or a severe injury. I 
Coomty regretted my failure, and would have been 
willing to take my chances with any American 
jury as to the outcome. 

efore the parade ended my left arm had become 
so exhaus from efforts to control the maddened 
brute that I was riding that I was compelled to 
sheath my saber in order to take the reins in my 
right hand. Finally the ordeal was over. 





@ 
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OUTWITTING HIMSELF. 


N stories that reflect the idiosyncrasies of the 
| Irish character, the smile usually gets the better 

of the sigh. The story below, found in a recent 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, is happily illus- 
trative: 


An Irish gentleman of another generation took 
it into his head that those in his employment were 
not serving him as they ought, more ony in 
the early morning, before any one was stirring. 
- ~*~ ema therefore, on a series of matutinal 


sits. 

The second time he went abroad in the early 
morning be saw in a field, known as Skinnegan, 
which bordered the avenue leading to his resi- 
dence, and which had been empty the previous 
day, six unknown cattle aaetly grazing. 

He promptly drove the offending animals out of 
the field and down the avenue to the gate. There 
some barelegged boys from an adjacent cabin 
lent him ready and joyful assistance; and at the 
head of his ed company, armed with sticks 
and branches, he personally conducted the tres- 
passers to the village pound, and saw them 
securely shut in before returning, heated and 
incensed, to breakfast. 

“That’s the way I’m served,” he complained to 
his family, ‘‘that lazy herd of mine not troubling 
to mend my fences, and the cattle in_ the 
county allowed to trample in and out of my best 
grazing, laces as they please! Wait till I find 

aster Ned after breakfast, and I’ll give him the 
best dressing down he’s ever had in his life!” 

There was, however, no need to go in search of 
the delinquent, for before. breakfast was ended a 
message was brought in that the herder was with- 
out, desiring to see the master. Ned was upon the 
hall steps, much crestfallen and alarmed. 

“Pm —> have to tell it to your honor,” he 
bean humbly, “‘but_there’s six of your honor’s 
cattle in the pound. I put them in Skinnegan late 
last night, an’ shut the gate on ’em meself, an’ 
how they got out an’ went shtrayin’ on me —” 

He got no farther, for the master, who had with 
difficulty restrained himself until then, beat a 
hasty retreat to the dining-room, where he col- 
lapsed into a chair, and laughed until his family 
had fears of an impending apoplectic seizure. 

Thenceforth he gave up his early inspections, 
and left the care of his property to his underlings. 


* © 


CONQUERING THE RAPIDS. 


N shooting the Mankala Rapids, Mr. George 
Renwick gained some “new sensations,” which 
he brings vividly before the readers of his inter- 

esting book, ‘Finland To-Day.” Travelling by 
motor-boat to the little village of Mankala, below 
which the rapids seethe and roar, Mr. Renwick 
embarked again and settled down, waterproof- 
clad, to enjoy the rest of the trip. 

The boats in which river rapids are descended 
are the long, large, wooden tar-boats common on 
the rivers of Finland. They are strongly made, 
and the safe piloting of them is an accomplish- 
ment requiring a great deal of skill and not a little 
nerve. 

The Kymmene River is charmingly picturesque, 





with a wild, bold type of beauty distinguishing its 
surroundings. The first rapid seems to have been 
specially —_ to give the travellers a mild 
idea of what is to come, to initiate them gently 
into the thrilling — of rapid-shooting ; the 
current is strong, but the water is not very greatly 
sturbed. aon Je 
Soon, however, comes the real excitement. 
meg | the river’s channel becomes nar- 
rower; high banks shut in the seething, swirling 
waters. Quicker and ever quicker the boat speeds 
along, unerringly guided by the iron muscle of the 
steersmen. ave after wave is soon breaking in 
spray over the boat, and two great rapids are 
taken at breakneck speed. These two certainly 
provide excitement enough, but the best is still to 


come. 

The face of the river slackens; the pilot swings 
the boat round to let us see a long vista of swelling, 
—s waves. Then on we go again, slowly, 
as a dull roar from the distance becomes ever 
louder and louder; soon the boat speeds faster 
and faster, as though responsive to the seductive 
call of the siren of the flood. 

Out we ride on the fleeting storm of the great 
Talppakoski, whose hissing waves seem every 
moment ready to suck down those who dare to 
defy its anger. But the unerring ees of the 
pilot solves every riddle of the waters. 

Seen from the bank, how powerful and defiant 
those breakers seem to be; in their midst, how 
coy Spey.exe conquered! 

Delightfully cool spray dashes in one’s face 
stinging away one’s nerves. How fascinating it 
is, too, to rush over those singing, lily-white waves, 
weaving as they sing all the delicate, ig * flimsy 
texture of perfect lace, over whose whiteness 
light-rays flash. No Lorelei sits on high, with her 
song and her beauty to outmatch theirs; theirs is 
supreme and unmatched. 

wice the sensation is repeated; twice again 
one experiences the thrill of enjoying the con- 
porn river-rage; and soon, all too soon, the boat 
shoots out on silent, smooth waters. We have run 
the gantlet of their fury, and their peace leaves 
one hungry for “the picture in every wave.” 


INTERDE 
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By -MargueriteOgdenB wgelou) 
OURS be the hands to hold the cup, 
Mine be the hands to pour, 


Theirs be the gift of nectar sweet, 
Ample and running o’er! 


Yea, for the world has many tasks 
In which each servant shares, 

And seeks the sum of the toil of all, 
Of yours and mine and theirs. 


Yours be the hands to sow the wheat 
And mine to make the bread, 

And theirs be the hands to break the loaf 
From which the world is fed! 


* ¢ 


SPOILING THE GAME. 


HE cottage of Miss Delia Judlin was sepa- 
rated from that of her next neighbors, the 
Ashleys, by the slenderest possible strip of 

space, and as the houses had each a window 
exactly opposite one another, it was an easy 
matter for sounds to travel back and forth. Miss 
Delia, being of a sociable nature and always 
mindful of the affairs of others, found it a great 
pleasure to sit with her sewing beside her window, 
just back of her muslin curtain, thus, with com- 
fort and content, gleaning many interesting items 
relating to the private lives of her neighbors— 
which she afterward disseminated about the 
village with friendly generosity. 


One summer day, during a family discussion 
among the pinleys of an unusually interesting 
nature, as Miss Delia sat intently listening, her 
needle held motionless in air, she was pained to 
hear one of the Ashley girls observe suddenly, 
“Take care what you say, ma; you’re close to the 
window. Miss Delia can hear every word, and 
she’ll be spreading it all over the neighborhood 
before night.” 

With panting breath and flushed cheek, in an 
impulsive burst of outraged feeling, Miss Delia 
swept her curtain aside and called out indignantly, 
“Lucinda Ashley, I can’t hear a thing you sa 
from this window—not a pottered word, and you’ 
ought to know it!” 

a a smile, Lucinda’s face appeared at 
her own window. 

“Why, Miss Delia,” said she, “of course you 
can't. | Whatever made you think we thought you 
cou 

“I—I—thought mebby —” floundered Miss Delia, 
“you seen me here and—and —” 

as no,” smiled Lucinda, withdrawing, “‘not at 


“Huh!” Miss Delia rose and closed her window 
with a loud bang. ‘Does do some folks a heap of 


good to interfere with other people’s innocent 
amusements!” 
*® & 


THE POTENCY OF A UNIFORM. 
[' the “Diary” in which he records his career as 





“A Soldier of Fortune,” Stanley P. Hyatt tells 

how he and his brother, not content with their 
stores at Chivamba and other points in South 
Africa, branched out into other business enter- 
prises. Reading in the latest Bulawayo paper that 
some industry had closed down because of lack of 
native labor, they confidently opened up a kind of 
intelligence office—with results not included in 
their original plan. 

The labor-reeruiting work nearly landed us in 
difficulties. When we started it, we decided to 
send out about twenty messengers down to the 
Portuguese border, to — the glad tidings that 
whosoever wished to take up the black man’s 
burden, as represented by the privilege of pound- 
ing a drill or shoveling quartz, had only to apply 


to us. 

It is the proper wae do it, if you get the proper 
messengers. We did not, and therein lay the 
trouble. 

We took on twenty savages, all of whom we 
knew of old as decent workers; but we did not 


reckon on the difference which the lack of our | 
sjambok — would | 


supervision—and of Amons’ 
make. Certainly Amons did suggest that they 
should all be beaten before they left, urging that 
they were certain to get fat and insolent by and 
by being Amagomo, or hillmen, and therefore 
akin to baboons. 

But we very foolishly disregarded his advice,— 
we always reckoned an Englishman does not goin 
for hitting Kafirs, that being an essentially tri. 
kander industry,—and we even went further, and 
agreed to their request for coats and hats to keep 
them warm at night. 

We had a bale of old city police overcoats, badly 





rat-eaten, but still inpesing and official, and we 
had some trade felt hats. Each of our messengers 
received a coat and hat, and away the twenty 


went. 

A poctniaht passed without word. Then an old 
headman from a kraal near the Sabi River came 
up to complain of the doings of our “‘police.” —__ 

Two of them had quartered themselves on his 
village, had insisted on receiving the best of every- 
thing; goats and fowls had to be slaughtered for 
them, the children had to go without their milk, 
the old men without their eggs; they were the 

lice of the white man of Chivamba’s store, and 

he poute must do their bidding. 

The next day another headman arrived.with the 
same story—then another and another. 

Our twenty blackguards, having police over- 
coats.and hats similar to those worn by the native 
commissioner’s police, had made the most of their 
oot. One of them had stolen a piece of 

limbo to make pugrees, thereby completing 
the resemblance; then they had returned to their 
own kraals, fetched their guns, commandeered 
piccaninnies to carry their blankets, and started 
off on the glorious career of the blackmailer. 

We enlisted another twenty—without uniform— 
to pursue the first lot, discredit them with the 
kraal natives, and, if practicable, to bring them 
back captives; at any rate, to take their uniforms 
from them. This proved long job, and cost us 
several pounds in wages; but in the end we re- 
covered nearly all the uniforms, although no pris- 
oners were brought back. 

However, the following season the whole of the 
twenty reappeared at different times, requesting 
to be taken on again, as they had worked for us 
before! There is something rather fine about the 
impudence of a Mashona. 


e 
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ONE OF LIFE’S TRAGEDIES. 


PENSIVE look had stolen over the face of 
A Mr. Jenkins as the group of summer board- 

ers talked of disappointments in regard to 
trifles, and how foolish it was to mind them. 
“Don’t you think it’s silly to set your heart on 
little things, Mr. Jenkins?” asked the boarder 
who was nearest the farmer, as he sat on the rail- 
ing, listening to the talk of his “remunerative 
guests.” 


“I reckon ’tis,” he assented, “but sometimes 
you can’t seem to help it. Now I had an awful 

isappointment five or six years back, and I don’t 
know when, if ever, I shall get over it. Yes’m 
that’s the way I feel. It had been planned for { 
don’t know how long that my cousin Jim should 
take me. over to Washburn’s Tavern at Holden- 
= and let me sample the pie list. 

«Jim had been there a number o’ times, and he’d 
told me how the waitress would rattle off ‘Apple, 
squash, berry, custard, mince, Washington and 
lemon cream,’ and how they were all as good 
could be. Said they’d that choice o’ kinds 
a time he’d been there, and other folks told 
me the same. . 

“Well, sir,—ma’am, excuse me,—when at lon 
last the day came when I could go, and I’d sa 
down at that table and eat through the first part 
o’ the meal, that girl came and stood over me, and 
instead o’ what I was looking to hear, she said: 

“*Crisscross, open face and kiver-top, all made 
0’ wes. 

“T can tell you I was disappointed clearn to my 
back-bone. Nothing Jim said about the ‘height o’ 
the apple season’ made me feel any better, either.” 


® @¢ 


A COMPETITION IN THRIFT. 


HE postal savings-bank is justifying itself, 
| particularly in the Middle Western towns 
where it has been established, by encour- 
aging deposits from some who have never before 
had the thrift to save, and some who have not had 
enough confidence in private banks to deposit 
their savings there. A writer in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat tells this interesting incident of 
the postal bank at Carthage, Missouri: 


The second depositor in Carthage was a negro 
about forty-five, a character about town, who had 
always made fair wages, but had never saved a 
cent. His example was soon followed by another 
negro, perhaps a trifle more shiftless than the first. 
They immediately compared notes as to their re- 
spective accounts. 

Since then an intense rivalry has sprung up 
between them over these accounts. As surely as 
the one appears to buy a dollar certificate, the 
other shows up before closing-time with his dollar. 

The first was standing by the window one morn- 
ing when the second made a dollar deposit. 

“Law sakes!” exclaimed the bystander. “If 
that nigger ain’t a-gettin’ hisself ’nother su’tif’cut! 
*Scuse me, but I got to git busy and fin’ me a job 
o’ rugs to beat.” 


* © 
A USEFUL LEGACY. 


HEN the friends of Gorham Doane of 

Cedarville asked him about his legacy 

from his Uncle Cyrus, Gorham always 
smiled. “Well, ’twa’n’t so bad but what it might 
’a’ been worse,” he generally said; and being 
pressed for an explanation, he would give it. 


“Of course ’twas natural enough ’t we bers. 
being his nephews, should look have a little 
something, seeing he was worth sixty thousand 
dollars,” he would say; ‘and we each got some- 
thing—but not a cent o’ money; that aH went to 
the hospital. 

“Well, Eb he got a set of encyclopedies, and not 
being much of a reader, that made him mad. He 
put ’em on a shelf, and I don’t much believe he’s 
ever opened one of ’em. 

“And I got that old pair o’ bellows you see 
nengiag by the hearth. They aren’t much to look 
at, but they come in real ndy. I’m kind o 

uick-tempered, and where I used to out wit! 
things, now I take up those old bellows, and | 
work ’em back and forth, back and forth, till | 
feel ca’m in my mind. They’re stiff in the joints, 
and ’tisn’t easy to limber ’em up, but I can do it 
before I get through. My wife says, on the whole 
she thinks Unele Oy did real well by us—partic- 
*lary by her!”’ 

® © 


A PROMISING LAD. 


ISS Ellis, déscending the steps of Bennett 
M & Buck’s hardware store, met Mrs. Lane 
going up. “What they got?” Mrs. Lane 
demanded, in a tone that said, “Nothing much, ! 
guess!” 


“TI didn’t look round,” replied Miss Ellis. “! 
knew what I wanted,” holding out an ungainly 


| —* “and I got it—a hand-bellows for my fire- 
ac 


place. 

“I went in, and Mary Baker’s third—no, fourth— 
boy come = Fad me, and asked what he could 
show me. I told him hand-bellowses. He brought 


some up, and said they was a dollar. A 
“ “Ts that the best ye can do?’ I asked him. 
***The very bes’,’ he says, ‘but I’ll tell ye what 
[’ll do, Miss Ellis,’ he says. ‘You don’t look a ver} 
strengthy lady, and I'll fill it with wind for ye.’ 
“Tf you want concessions,” concluded Miss Ellis, 
“T recommend ye to go to that boy.” 
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IN LOST SWAMP. 
BY HUGH KAVANAGH. , 


N the summer Leonard Mitch- 
| ell began to spend much time 
in the woods. His home 
was in a small village, back of 
which lay big, wild land, which 
stretched away to the moun- 
tains. 

There were several little 
streams in which trout could 
be caught, and one or two 
ponds where there were perch 
and pickerel and bass. Alto- 
gether, the country about Den- 
ridge, the village in which 
Leonard lived, was a fine place 
for a boy who loved the woods. 

Leonard’s father would not 
allow him to have a gun, be- 
cause he thought he was not 
yet old enough, but he made 
for him what he called an 
arrow-rifle. It was of the same 
shape and size as a real rifle, 
only instead of using cartridges, 
it had a strong rubber cord as 
thick as Leonard’s little finger, 
and shot small arrows about a 
foot long. It shot so well that 
Leonard could knock an apple 
from a tree or a cent from the 
end of a split stick set up the 
width of the street away. 

With this trusty arrow-rifle 
over his shoulder and a pail of 
luncheon in his hand, Leonard 
would start off early in the 
morning, right after breakfast, 
and stay until supper - time. 
Tramping the woods until he 
was tired, and finding new 
places to explore, he would sit 
down at noon under some shady 
tree by a spring of water and eat his luncheon. | 
Then, after a long rest, he would spend a| 
part of the afternoon in picking berries, 80 | 
that he usually went home with a full pail. 

One day, while he was eating his luncheon, 
he was startled by a sudden rush behind him. 
He turned quickly, to find a large dog by his 
side, and back of the dog a man with a gun 
on his shoulder. 

The man smiled pleasantly, and said, ‘‘Are | 
you looking for berries ?’’ | 

**Yes, sir,’’? answered Leonard. 

‘*Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘I have just tramped 
over through the woods from Lemmington, 
and just a little way back—not more than half 
a mile—I found a little swampy place full of 
high-bush blueberries. No one has ever gath- 
ered them. The bushes are so high that they 
are almost like trees. You can climb up into 
them; and the berries are as big as hazelnuts. 
There are bushels of them. ’’ 

Here was exciting news! Blueberries were 
worth ten cents a quart. A bushel would come 
to more than three dollars ! 

Leonard began at once to hunt for the little 
swamp, but although he searched till nearly 
dark, he found no trace of it. That evening 
he went over to the house of his best friend, 
Ben Edgerly, and told him about it. Ben 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 
BY CAROL VOX. 
Some time ago a Crow, who found 
A piece of cheese upon the ground, 
Perched high upon a neighboring beech, 
And held the prize well out of reach. 
A sly old Fox, who watched her flight, 
Remarked, “‘ That whets my appetite.” 
He winked his eye and scratched his 
head, 

And then to Mistress Crow he said: 


x 
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DRAWN BY MARY T 





“My dear, you are a handsome bird, 
Your voice is very sweet, I’ve heard. 
Your lovely song, so rich and clear, 

Is just the thing I long to hear. 

I'm sure it must be passing fair, 

And one with which none can compare, 
So let me hear you sing, I pray, 


For Tam feeling blue to-day.” 


The Crow, when Reynard thus did 
speak, . 
egan to “‘caw,”’ which oped her beak. 
‘ he cheese at once dropped down below. 
he Fox to seize it was not slow. 
"te laughed at Mistress Crow’s distress, 
And thus the bird he did address : 
‘ Give ear to flattery, if you must, 
But always listen with distrust.” 


AYER 


eagerly agreed to go partners and help hunt 
for the lost swamp. 

Early the next morning they started, each 
with a big pail and a large package of luncheon. 
By going first to the spot where the strange 
man had come upon Leonard the day before, 
and making that their starting - point, they 
were able to keep the direction better ; 


little before ten o’clock they found the swamp. | 
Never had either of 


What a sight it was! 
the boys seen such bushes or such berries. 


| All that the man had said was true. 


Going off a little to one side, where the 
ground was higher and drier, they laid their 
luncheon and their coats under a tree, and then 
returning to the swamp, began to pick. The 
berries were so big that it was not work but 
play, and they piled up so fast that by noon 
each boy had his ten-quart pail nearly two- 
thirds full. But they were hungry then, and 
decided to leave the berries where they were. 

What a surprise they had! Under the tree 


IN THE MIRROR. 





and a| 


where they had left their luncheons were only 
scraps of torn and greasy paper. Not a bit of 
food could be found. 

‘‘Who do you suppose did it, 
Ben. 

‘“‘Maybe it was that Joe Wilkins,’’ said 
Leonard. ‘‘He saw us going off this morning. 
Perhaps he followed us.’’ 

It was hard to have no luncheon, but since 
it could not be helped, the boys decided to go 


Len?’’ asked 


| back and finish filling their pails, and then go 


| home. 





But they were to have another sur- 

prise. They found both pails tipped over and 

all the berries gone. It looked like a pretty 

mean trick; but neither Leonard nor Ben was | 

a boy who would give up easily when he had | 
once started ‘to do a thing, so both of them 

picked up their pails and went doggedly to 

work to fill them again. 

Picking: as fast as they could, and moving 
on wherever the berries seemed to be thickest, 
the boys in a little while had worked some | 











HE LOOKED INTO THE FACE OF A HALF-GROWN BEAR. 
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apart from each 
other, but without knowing it. 
Then Leonard, just as he 
reached a fine bush loaded with 
great rich, dark blue berries, 
heard a rustle and a sudden 

Woof!’’ on the other side of 
it, and found himself looking 
right into the face of a half- 
grown bear! 

For a moment he was too 
frightened to move. He was 
not too frightened to yell, how- 
ever. He gave one wild cry, 
‘‘A bear, Ben, a bear!’’ at 
the top of his voice. At the 
sound the bear disappeared, 
and Leonard heard the wild 
rush he made as he dashed 
away through the bushes. 
Then Leonard, too, ran at the 
top of his speed, as he had 
never run before. 

A minute later Ben joined 
him, and he also was running 
as if the bear were at his very 
heels; and neither boy stopped 
till the first houses of the village 
came in sight. 

The next day 
hunters, guided 
and Ben, visited the little 
swamp. ‘There, sure enough, 
they found plenty of traces of 
the bears—tracks in the mud, 
as of an old bear and two 
young ones, and bushes bent 
down and stripped of their 
berries. It was plain enough 
where the boys’ luncheons had 
gone and how their pails had 
been tipped over. But the 
bears themselves could not be 
found. 

The next year Leonard was 
big enough so that his father allowed him to 
have a real gun; and armed with this, the 
two boys visited the swamp again, and for 
many years afterward, and gathered many 
bushels of berries, without ever being disturbed 
again by bears, or seeing any sign of them. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RHOMBOID 
Across: To beautify. A constellation. 
rich. A small heap of grain not tied up. 
of cloth. 
Down: A vowel. 
containing metal. 
| joint of a stem. 


To eh- 
A kind 


To execute. A compound 
To ring. Pertaining to the 
A town in Michigan. A kind 


|} of tumor. A capital city of Central Asia. A 
consonant. 
2. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1---9 
2---10 
3---ll 
4- 12 
5---13 
6---14 
7---15 
--16 


Crosswords: 1, a fish; 2, additional; 3, assisted; 
4, worn out; 5, ‘the little wheel of a spur; 6, the 
tribe over which Boadicea reigned; 7, a certain 
coin; 8, to invest. 

From 1 to 4, to surpass; from 5 to 8, a vegetable ; 
from 1 to 8, a feminine name. From 9 to 12, arti- 
ficially produced ; from 13 to 16, to cover the inner 
surface of; from 5 to 16, a feminine name. 

3. CHARADES. 
I. 
my first, a useful beast, 

Jakes food for you and me; 
=| second, small and light, 

8 seen On any tree. 
my whole in country nooks 
ou easily may find, 

And care to give its 

Is never to its min 
Il. 
I lay on whole in y | first, 
And ’twas at my fingers’ ends; 
My next is such a heavy weight, 

if short it much offends. 

Although my whole may shrink at first, 

You never need to doubt; 


oung 


* Once in your service, it is sure 
To wear itself quite out. 
Iil. 
Together me . combine to form my first; 
My second dwells apart; 
My third’s din upon your ear will burst. 
ly whole your wits will start. 
IV. 
A certain boy once helped himself to me, 
And boasted of his find in greatest glee; 
My second is a state that comes to all. 
’T will ripen fruit and cause the leaves to fall. 
My whole the bird delights to show. 
If you have watched the peacock you will 
know. 
4. RIDDLE. 
My power is great, thou h small I be. 
A doctor’s charges I make free; 
Of an evil spirit I make a friend’ 
I can tear apart, though I’ve but one end; 


Of all that is bad I make a tack; 
And a path I easily make of a tack. 


5. RIMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Although he writes of 1213795, his tales 
never 3568. 
He’s just as open as the 754, as merry as a 11568; 
Though lions 101154 in jungles, and tigers 11218 
in shade, 
And 14654 wolves 141913 
12374 child’s afraid ; 
T a : oe phant and jac kal, and ape, that missing 


are 


213812137114, no 


Come in the 1126123 moonlight down to the 
191111 to 711213 

Long rd | jolly penne 691314, his 1454 pen 
321 O11 

For ~'y pad Sulhors he is 8121314, may his 9138 
never 6213 314 
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T had rained almost continuously for 
| a week, and everything was flooded. 

The streams in the valley were all out 
of their banks; those on the ridge sent 
torrents pouring down to swell them 
higher still. The group of loungers in 
the store, which was also the post-office 
of Highsite, a settlement on the ridge top, 
discussed the outlook in tones of gloomiest 
pessimism. 

“It do look as if the flood-gates had been 
pried open and braced back,’’ said old man 
Dinsley, shaking his gray head. *‘Two hull 
days and no mail. Get any word from Barn- 
stable, Ben?’’ 

‘*He telephoned up this morning that he’d 
try coming up round by way of Joyce’s, but 
the Joyce bridge went out last night, so that’s 
shut off.’’ 

The speaker was Ben Bishop, son of the 
storekeeper and postmaster. The boy was 
at work behind the partition which set the 
post-office off from the store proper. 

A groan went round the circle. ‘Well, your 
telephone keeps going yet,’’ said another of 
the loungers, and Ben nodded. 

‘*Yes, the rain hasn’t washed the poles out, 
though there’s no telling how soon it will if 
it keeps on at this rate. They sent up a 
message from Stone City this morning to Mrs. 
‘Torrance, the lady that boards at Kites’. Her 
daughter, who lives in Cleveland, is dying. I 
suppose Mrs. Torrance will want to go to her, 
and there’s no way, without wings, for her to 
get to the railroad now the Joyce bridge has 
gone. ’’ 

‘‘] should think so,’’ agreed Mr. Dinsley. 
**Couldn’t get a doctor up here if we was all 
adyin’, unless you sent tother way clear 
across the mountain. Who’s that comin’ on 
mule-back? I declare, if it isn’t Lon Hardin 
from Shaggity Cove. How in the world did 
you get here?’’ 

The newcomer, a long, loosely built youth, 
with a pleasant, boyish face, knocked the wet 
from his dripping hat, and said briefly, 
**Guess.’’ 

‘*You haven’t come from Shaggity!’’ ex- 
claimed Add Morse. 

‘*Yes, sir; I’ve come straight from Shaggity, 
and by the shortest route; likewise I’ve come 
on mule-back the main part of the way.’’ 

**So I see. If’twa’n’t for the mule, I might 
guess that you’d come by the ox-bow and 
jumped over. ’’ 

‘*Hit it the second time,’’ said the lad. ‘‘It 
was right across the ox-bow that we came. ’’ 

‘*What?’’ exclaimed several voices, with 
varying degrees of incredulity, and Mr. Dins- 
ley said, sternly, ‘‘Stop your lyin’, Lon. 
*Tain’t so awful fur across the ox-bow, to be 
sure, but you never jumped it, nor the mule, 
either. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t say we did. Maybe you don’t 
know that the fellows that hunted foxes in the 
Gap last fall dropped a couple of logs across 
the bow, and spiked them together so as not 
to go so far round. Shaggity Run has torn 
away everything else across it, but it hasn’t 
climbed up to those logs yet, though it’s tryin’ 
mighty hard. ’’ 

‘*T mind they did that, now you speak of 
it,’’ said Morse. ‘‘But you don’t mean to say 
you got your mule across the logs ?’’ 

“*T sure did—it’s not the first time, either. 
Of course I don’t come 
that way from choice, 
but we were clean out 
of flour and meal, and 
1 had to get here some- 
how. The hill this 
side was the worst. 
You ought to have 
seen Jennie take it. 
She fairly lay down 
and crawled. ’’ 

“Of all places to 
cross Shaggity Run, [ 
should say the ox-bow 
was the last!’’ de- 
clared Mr. Dinsley, 
in a voice from which 
the amazement had 
not yet faded. ‘‘Ona 
couple of logs, twenty 
feet straight up, and 
the water boiling like 
a kettle underneath! 
You wouldn’t do it if you was my son. Why, 
you was reskin’ the mule’s neck as well as | 
your own!’? 

The laugh roused by this statement was 
checked by the entrance of a lady whose 
manner was much excited, and whose face 
showed traces of tears. Mr. Bishop hurried 
to meet her, and they spoke together in under- 
tones for a few minutes. Then the merchant 
said audibly: 

‘*The only possible way will be to hire some 
one to drive you clear across the mountain to 
Ogilvie; there you can take the L. & N. But 
it’s all of twenty-five miles, and with the roads 
as they are now, it will take anywhere from 
ten to fourteen hours. ’’ 

‘*And every moment precious !’’ moaned the 
lady, wringing her hands. ‘But if there is 
no other way —’’ 

‘‘Maybe Lon Hardin could get her across 
the ox-bow,’’ suggested Add Morse. The 
group about the stove had been eager and 


“WE'RE GLAD 
WE GOT HER 
SAFE ACROSS 
THE OX- BOW. 
AREN'T WE, 

JENNIE?” 
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sympathetic listeners. ‘‘And maybe 
he couldn’t!’’ snapped Mr. Dinsley. 
“Take a woman down that hill 
and across them logs !’’ 

‘**Twon’t do any harm to ask,’’ insisted 
Morse. ‘*Lon, come here a minute.’? Young 
Hardin turned from his trading and approached 
the group. 

Mr. Bishop took it upon himself to state the 
case. 

‘“‘This lady, Mrs. Torrance, Lon, has a 
daughter very sick in Ohio, and wants to get 
to the railroad as quick as she can. Add 
thought you might be willing to take her back 
with you across the ox-bow.’’ 

‘‘No, sir, I can’t,’’ the lad answered, 
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perilous part of their journey was 
about to begin. 

Lon came back in a few minutes, 
his face set in an anxious frown. 
‘“*T guess you’ll have to get off here, ma’am,’’ 
he said; and as he tied his bags on more 
firmly, he asked, ‘‘Do you get dizzy-headed 
easily ?’’ 

The sudden blanching of his companion’s 
face was a sufficient answer. To stand on 
any height had always been a terror to Mrs. 
Torrance. 

‘“*Then I reckon you’d better tie a hand- 
kerchief or something over your eyes,’’ said 
the lad, ‘‘and don’t take it off till I tell 









you to. Fact is, I reckon you’d better not 





- THE DESCENT BEGAN. 


promptly. ‘‘It’s as much as ever I’ll get 
down the hill myself. ’’ 

‘*T will pay you—’’ Mrs. Torrance began, 
but Lon interrupted her. 

**Tt isn’t a question of money; I’d take you 
for nothing and be glad to do it, if it.could be 
done safely. Why, ma’am, the hill this side 
is nigh as steep as the side of a house, and for 
part of the way most as bare as my hand. 
Besides, it’s all wet and slippery; I’ve never 
been down myself when it was like this. And 
the crossing —-’’ 

But the woman was deaf to everything but 
the call-of her dying child. 

‘*Listen,’’ she said, 
grasping the youth’s 
arm. ‘All I ask is 
that you will let me 
follow you. I will 
walk—I will crawl; 
you need not even look 
back to see if I am 
safe. Oh, think —if 
you were dying, and 
wanted your mother !’” 

Tears streamed down 
her face, and Lon wa- 
vered. 

He stood pondering 
for a moment, and 
then, looking up, asked 
abruptly, ‘‘How soon 
can you be ready ?’’ 

“T am ready now, 
if Mr. Bishop will let 
me take his horse.”’ 

**You won’t need it. 
Jennie can carry us both where we don’t have 
to walk. Put the bundles in a bag, and tie 
this oileloth round them, will you, Ben? Lend 
me a rope, too; a good strong one.”’ He wound 
the rope about his waist, and turned to Mrs. 
Torrance. ‘‘Now, ma’am, I’m ready if you 
are.’? 

The group of loungers rose to witness their 
departure. Jennie, a large, handsome mule, 
in fine condition, received her double burden 
without a protest, and carried it easily away 
through the mist of the falling rain. 

The travellers, after following the wretched 
road for two miles, turned off into a path 
which was the merest rocky trail through the 
woods. . From this they emerged at last near 
the brink of an overhanging bluff. Lon dis- 
mounted. The mule stood quietly, occasionally 
flapping her long ears, while her master went 
to the edge and looked over, whistling softly 
to himself. Mrs. Torrance heard the tumult 
of water in the distance, and judged that the 





move a step up or down till I give you 
the word. Get up thar, Jennie; go ahead!’’ 

The sound of stones rattling down the de- 
clivity signified that Jennie had started. With 
her eyes bandaged, one end of the rope fastened 
securely about her waist, and the other about 
that of her guide, Mrs. Torrance took the 
boy’s hand, and the descent began. 

Inch by inch they crept down; no step of 
the footing was secure; the strain of that 
uncertainty, and of holding back, when the 
almost overwhelming tendency was to fall for- 
ward, told terribly on the woman’s unaccus- 
tomed muscles. Suddenly the rain - soaked 
ground beneath Mrs. Torrance’s feet gave way ; 
she clutched Lon’s arm, and the unexpected 
movement destroyed his balance. 

Down together they slid, down, down; over 
slippery earth and stones, not even a shrub 
interfering to check the swift descent. The 
whole mountainside seemed to quiver. But 
almost as suddenly the slide began, it 

Lon grasped her arm with a quick 
sidewise jerk just as her feet shot out into 


vacancy. 

**Pull them back!’’ he commanded. ‘‘No, 

no; let that alone!’’ Her hands had flown to 
her bandaged eyes. ‘‘Don’t move an inch till 
I tell you to!’” 
. He crawled cautiously away, and in a mo- 
ment she felt the tension of the rope between 
them tighten. ‘*Turn over to the right side 
just as careful as you can, and come the way 
I pull, on your hands and knees. ’’ 

Once again during her toilsome progress he 
called to her to stop and keep perfectly still. 
When the tension of the rope tightened a second 
time the slope was less trying; in a few 
moments he had her by the hand and was 
helping her to her feet. 

**T reckon we can walk again now, ’’ he said. 
‘*Lucky I hit that laurel-bush jjust as I did— 
saved us a plumb thirty-foot drop. Are you 
hurt ?”’ 





‘‘No, but you are,;’’ said Mrs. Torrance, 
clinging breathless to the tree round which he | 
had drawn the rope for leverage. She had | 
felt him cringe as he helped her up. | 

“Oh, I racked my elbow a bit on a stone. 
But we’re a lot farther down than when we 
started. No, don’t look yet. You'll lose your | 
head for sure if you do.’ 

“Did the mule fall, too?’’ asked Mrs. Tor- | 
rance. 

**‘What, Jennie? No, indeed!’ His condi. | 
dent laugh put new courage into the trembling 
woman. Once more they began to descend, 
moving almost literally inch by inch. The! 
roar of the stream grew steadily louder; the 


| minute. ’ 


slope lessened, and as they stopped on 
comparatively level ground, Lon whistled 
for the mule. 

**May I take this off now?’’ Mrs. 
Torrance asked, lifting her hand to the 
bandage over her eyes. 

‘*Not yet.’? The mule had halted 
beside them, and Lon was taking off the bags 
she carried. Then he helped Mrs. Torrance 
up on her back. 

He had to shout his final warning with his 
mouth at her ear. ‘‘Take hold of the saddle- 
horn and hold on tight; for your life, don’t 
touch the bridle. Sit as straight and still as 
you can, and she’ll have you over in half a 
minute. When you hear me whistle, you can 
get off and untie your eyes. You’ve done fine 
so far. Git up thar, Jen!’’ 

The mule’s broad back began to shake and 
sway beneath her, and the terrific clamor of 
the torrent rose to meet them. Invisible hands 
seemed reaching up to drag her down, her 
brain reeled, and consciousness was but one 
ceaseless, dreadful, deafening roar. 

Half a minute? Half a lifetime—half an 
age, before the shrill, clear whistle sounded, 
and Mrs. Torrance, unclinching her stiffened 
hands, fell rather than climbed from Jennie’s 
back. ‘Then she took the bandage from her 
eyes, and sank dizzily.to the ground. 

In answer to a second whistle, Jennie had 
turned and was making her careful way across 
the rude bridge that looked like a coarse thread 
stretched between the narrowest part of the 
rocky gorge. Under it raged and thundered 
Shaggity Run; east and west of it the southern 
wall made a decided curve out and in again, 
giving the place its name. From the ox-bow 
Mrs. Torrance’s terror-fascinated eyes lifted 
themselves to the towering height of the hill 
she had descended. ‘‘Steep as the side of a 
house’’ was not an unapt simile; it was bare 
of trees or shrubs for much of its surface, and 
had no trace of a path that she could discover. 

While Mrs. Torrance sat gazing, Jennie made 
her third crossing, bringing the bags that had 
been removed when she was to carry the 
woman. She was followed by her young 
owner. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I reckon you don’t wonder 
now that I didn’t much want to bring you, 
but you’ve sure got grit. Want to see where 
we slid to when we were coming down?”’ 

He pointed to a sheer surface of rock about 
two-thirds of the way down the mountain. ‘‘I 
sort of slid off this way, and hit that clump 
of laurel you see at the right, but I thought 
you’d go over and take me with you, you were 
that near the edge. Now I guess we’d better 
start on.’’ 

At the railroad-station he refused the money 
she urged upon him. ‘‘No, ma’am; money 
wouldn’t have hired me to take you on that 
trip. I hope you’ll find your daughter all right, 
and all that I ask is that you will let me 
know. ’’ 

It was more than a week before he received 
the intelligence that he looked for, and then 
it came in a black-bordered note. 

My Dear Friend. How can I ever be grateful 
enough to you for helping me on my way to the 
train? But for you I should not have seen my 
darling alive. She lived twelve hours after [ 
reached her; was free from pain, so happy to 
have me here, and to leave her little daughter in 
my care. Now that she is gone I am almost heart- 
broken, but I shall never cease to thank our 
Heavenly Father for the privilege of seeing her 
again, and you for your kindness in making it 
possible. May He bless and keep you always. 

Gratefully your friend, Lucy Torrance 

Lon read the letter, standing by his mule, 
and as he finished it, gravely patted the shining 
brown shoulder. ‘‘We’re glad we got her 
safe across the ox-bow, aren’t we, Jennie?’’ 
he said. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


MAN, but lately married, went out to 
post a letter, and as the lamps had not 
been lit in the surburban road in which 
he dwelt, he could only dimly see his way, 
Says a writer in the Boston Post. A short 
distance up the road he met, as he thouglit, 
his wife, who had been out to tea; and as he 
went past, he just whispered, ‘‘All right, my 
dear; I shall be with you in a minute.’’ 
Immediately after he had said these wors, 
he saw the woman turn a horrified look upon 
him, and then hurry away; and the idea 
occurred to him that it was not his wife at «!], 
and that in the darkness he had made a mis- 
take. He decided to say nothing about tlie 
matter, and quickly disappeared. When he 
returned home, he found his wife awaiting hii, 
and she at once greeted him with the words: 
‘*O George, I have had such a frightful ex- 
perience! I was just coming down the road 
when a man tried to stop me, and said, ‘.\!! 
right, my dear; I shall be with you in 4 
I ran home, found you were © 
and I’ve been so much alarmed !’’ 
George was just about to explain, when : 
idea came to him. 
‘*What sort of a man was it?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Oh,’’ replied the young wife, ‘‘I saw h'! 
quite plainly, and a more villainous face ! 
never beheld in my life. He was a perie' 


monster, with crime stamped on every feature. ’ 
George decided that, after all, it might be 
| better for him to say nothing. 
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NITTED gloves vary as much in their 
construction as their uses. For house- 
work, sewing and gardening, nothing is 


better than the fingered cotton glove with open | 


tips. For summer strolls, gloves of natural- 
colored linen thread, covering the whole hand, 
are neat and comfortable, with the crowning 
mercy of being easily kept spotless. 

For winter walks or automobiling, woolen 
mittens, tufted inside, and of a size to slip on 
easily over leather gloves, insure the maximum 
of comfort, with the minimum of clumsiness. 
Evén single-fold mittens, knitted with long 
wrists from soft white wool, give warmth and 
protection to evening gloves. All these can be 
home-made, at small expense beyond time and 
patience. 

Use steel needles of a size proportionate to 
the thread. Have them coarse enough to 
insure elastic knitting—if they are too fine for 
the thread the fabric 
will be too stiff to wear 
well, besides making the 
work much more tedi- 
ous. On the other hand, 
the needles must not be 
too coarse, as that gives 
sleazy knitting. Anex- 
ception to this rule lies 
in knitting summer 
walking - gloves. Knit 
them purposely sleazy, 
so as to give the hands 
ventilation. Knitting- 
needles are so cheap it 
is worth while to have 
half a dozen sets, grad- 
uated in size. Four 
make up a set. In 
glove-knitting three are 
joined in a round, and 
the knitting done with 
the fourth. 

The essentials of knitting can be summed in 
a short paragraph. ‘‘Casting on’’ stitches is 
merely looping the thread continuously upon 
a needle, and drawing the loops snug. While 
there are many fancy stitches, the fundamental 
ones are but two—knitting forward and back- 
ward. Knitting backward is called ‘‘purling.’’ 

To knit forward, after casting on, put the 
free needle in a loop from the front, catch the 
thread, and draw it through toward you. 

To knit backward, or purl, put the needle 
in at the back of the loop, catch the thread, 
and draw the new stitch out away from you. 

To knit a seam, as in a stocking, purl a 
single stitch, knitting the rest forward. 

To widen, either throw the thread over the 
needle between two stitches, and knit it as a 
stitch in the next round, or after knitting a 
stitch once, hold it upon the point of the needle 
and knit again. Throwing the thread over 
makes a hole in the knitting, so is used to form 
patterns or in fancy knitting. Double knitting 
gives a solid surface, so is preferable for gloves. 

There are likewise two ways of narrowing, 
or decreasing—you either knit two stitches as 
one, or slip one, simply picking it off on the 
needle, knit the next, and turn the slipped 
stitch over it, Both ways come in play in 
glove-making if you care for the neatest possi- 
ble work. In narrowing up gusset stitches, 
slip and turn over the first you come to, then 
knit double at the other side. 

Working Gloves.—Use medium, firm-twisted 
ball cotton, white or colored. Cast on an even 
number of stitches, so as to prevent a balk in 
the ribs. Divide the stitches equally on three 
needles, join the needles and slip the hand 
through them—there must be just enough 
stitches to go easily over the hand when they 
are stretched. 

Knit one round plain, then begin the ribs by 
knitting two, purling two, knitting two, and 
so on. The ribs are 
for the wrist. Three 
inches is a good depth. 
When they are done, 
knit one plain round ; 
then begin widening 
for the thumb. Knit 
to within a stitch of 
the end of the first needle; widen there by 
knitting the stitch double, then knit the last 
stitch plain. Knit plain the first stitch of the 
second needle, but knit the next stitch double. 
Repeat these widenings every third or fourth 
round, according to the size of the thread, 
until you have ten extra stitches. 

Knit two plain rounds, then with a threaded 
needle take off the extra stitches and the two 
original ones between them; loop on the knit- 
ting-needle the twelve stitches, join to the 
other side, and knit once round. These new 
stitches form the gusset. Narrow them up to 
two, narrowing every other round; then knit 
twice round plain, before taking off from the 
middle of the needle,—opposite the thumb,— 
stitches to for. the little finger. 

Fold the knitting flat from the thumb, and 
leave five extra stitches upon the side that is to 

















be the back of the hand. The little finger will 
require taking off ten to twelve stitches. Loop 
on a gusset of six stitches, knit once round 
plain, then begin to narrow up the new gusset 
stitches in every other round until only two 
are left. 

Divide the stitches now upon the three 
needles between the three main fingers, giving 
the forefinger most, and not forgetting to keep 
the five extra stitches on the back of the glove. 
Knit the forefinger first, taking off the other 
stitches and casting on a gusset. After the 
finger is long enough to reach the first joint, 
narrow it enough to fit the taper of the actual 





finger. Knit it long enough to cover the root 
of the nail; then bind off by turning one stiteh | 
over another, and at the last, breaking the | 
thread and drawing the loop through. 

Next knit the third finger, casting on a 
gusset, and narrowing it to fit. 

For the middle finger 
there should be at least 
three more of the origi- 
nal stitches for the back 
than the palm of the 
hand. Join on thread, 
then pick up stitches 
along both the fore- 
finger and third-finger 
gussets. Knit round, 
then narrow if there 
are too many stitches. 
Shape and finish the 
same as the other fin- 
gers. Repeat this with 
thumb and little fin- 
ger, picking up stitches | 
along the gussets. 

When all the fingers | 
are done, fasten the | 
ends of thread with a} 
darning-needle. In knit- | 
ting the second glove, | 
the back of the hand must, of course, come | 
opposite that of the first. 

These directions apply equally well to walk- 
ing-gloves, except that the thread is different, 
and the fingers are knit long enough to be 
narrowed off so as to cover the finger-tips. Half- 
hand gloves, excellent for whitening the hands, 
require only a shaped thumb, a long wrist rib | 
and a solid hand piece reaching the little finger- 
tip. If they are for sewing, make the hand 
piece barely long enough to cover the first 
joints. 

Snow Mittens.—Knit the ribs very loose, 
and make them long enough to double. Shape 
the thumb as in fingered gloves, but tuft the 
entire hand. Todo this, knit two plain rounds, 
then in every other 
stitch of the third 
round knit loops made 
by putting the wool 
twice round the fore- 
finger of the left hand. 
The loops must stand | 
on the inside. Repeat 
them every third round. Shape the hand 
pieces by narrowing occasionally on the inside 
of each glove. 

Knit the mittens amply long, and narrow 
them at the finish until there are but four 
stitches upon each of the three needles; put the 
stitches upon two needles, knit them together, 
turning one stitch over the next one knitted, 
draw through the last loop, and finish with 
the darning-needle. Double over the rib length, 
and sew with long, loose stitches. Mittens 
can be ribbed throughout, but the work will 
be more tedious. 

Evening mittens ought to have long ribbed 
tops,—long enough to reach above the elbow, 
—and shaped to the arm by narrowings. 
They need only a thumb and hand piece, and 
may be left open at the tip, although they | 
look neater closed. Make them of white wool, | 
not too heavy. The palms may be tufted, and | 
the ‘ribbing continued all up the back of the | 
hand. By making a row of widening holes a 
little way from the tops, elastic can be run in 
to hold them up. A tiny crocheted scallop of 
white silk round the tops adds a pretty finish. 
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LEST .WORSE BEFALL. 


RS. Jones came down-stairs one evening, | 
after dinner, and displayed herself to | 
her husband, embellished with the result | 

of her all-day skirmishing in the milliners’ 
shops. 


** John, ’’ she a, 
hat on me?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ he answered. 
you bought it? 

‘*No, not exactly. I brought it home on 
approval. I intend to take either this or another | 
one, which is five dollars more than this, send 
I thought — 

‘Say, Florence, ”” he interrupted, ‘‘that’s | 
the most becoming hat I ever saw you have | 
on. Telephone to them first thing in the| 
morning that you’!] take it, so as to make sure | 
they’ll not sell it to anybody else. ’’ 


‘*how do you like this 


**Have 


i 
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HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 
To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 
druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 


growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with | 


Cutieura soap, assisted by occasional dressings with 
Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
chronic and in the treatment of torturing, distiguring 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adr. 


Successful Treatment 
of Hay-Fever 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition of 
one hundred thousand has just been put to press and 
will be ready ina few days. Dr. Hayes is distributing 
the book free to all sufferers and if you want a copy 
send a two-cent stamp with name and address at once 
to P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for 
Bulletin Y-1110. Reports from cases treated the past 
few years show that the disease does not return. 











ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home, 





Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 





A quick lunch. 








I Avoid Imitations—Ask for “ HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 
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A Chest of 
1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware 
for only five new 


subscriptions 


Knives. 


tions for each piece of the Set. 


tions. 


ordered. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion 





One New Subscription 
a Week 


Wins This Chest of Silver 


The recent extension until Sept. 21st, of our 
liberal Offer of a Chest of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware, leaves just five weeks to secure 
the club of five new subscriptions required. 
A little well-directed effort will enable any 
subscriber to win the Silverware in that time. 









The Silverware. The twenty-four pieces of Silverware consist of 
6 Medium Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Dessert Spoons and 6 Medium 
Each-article is heavy XS (excess) Triple Silver Plate, 
Vintage Pattern, French Gray finish. 


The Oak Chest measures 9 x 10% inches, and has a smooth polished 
finish. The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate and fastener. 
The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. 
Chest is lined throughout with dark green satin, and has fitted posi- 


Offered on These Liberal Terms 
Until September 21st Only 


The Chest of Silverware complete will be given to any 
Companion subscriber who secures and sends us five 
new yearly subscriptions between March 30, the date 
of our original Offer, and September 21, 
Chest sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments 
and the Perseverance Reward, which are usually allowed for five new subscrip- 
No additional article, therefore, will be allowed when the Chest of Silver- 
ware is selected. The new subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, 
and when the full number has been secured, the Chest of Silverware can then be 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for. The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be adtiressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY. MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MOSQUITOES. 

O much has been written 
and said in the past ten or 
twenty years about mosquitoes 
and their malign agency in the 
spread of certain diseases that 
it seems as if there is little left 
7 \ tobesaid. That would be true 
if people only took in all that 
x ™ was told them and acted upon 
‘ the knowledge so acquired. 
But although we know how to 
exterminate mosquitoes or at least to diminish 
materially their numbers, it is only recently, and 
here and there, that any steps have been taken to 
fight them, and this in spite of the enormous dis- 
comfort and misery they cause, let alone their 

pernicious activity in perpetuating malaria. 

There are many varieties of mosquitoes, but 
only three kinds that concern us in this country 
very deeply. These varieties are distinguished as 
belonging to the genera, Culex, Anopheles and 
Stegomyia. 

The first-named includes the ordinary fiercely 
biting mosquito of temperate parts. It is sus- 
pected, and with some good reason, of spreading 
dengue, or “breakbone” fever—a distressing dis- 
ease occurring in epidemics in the Southern States. 

The mosquitoes of the second class are the 
greatest enemy man has among the gnats, for they 
convey the germ of malaria, and it is probable 
that without them this disease would cease to 
exist. The third genus embraces the yellow-fever 
mosquitoes. By destroying them in large numbers, 
and preventing the survivors from biting persons 
sick with yellow fever, this disease has been driven 
out of Havana, Panama and Riode Janeiro. The 
mosquitoes exist, however, in great numbers in 
the southern part of our country, and so long as 
they do, and so long as yellow fever exists in the 
coast towns of Mexico and Central America, just 
so long are we liable to recurrences of epidemics 
of the disease in places bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Mosquitoes lay their eggs in stagnant water, so 
their extermination is theoretically easy—do away 
with mud-holes, swamps and stagnant pools. 
Practically, however, the affair is not so simple, 
for it involves the drainage of swamps, the stocking 
of ponds with the fish which feed on mosquito 
eggs, the clearing away of weeds and bushes from 
the borders of ponds and streams, the screening 
of cisterns and tanks, the covering with a film of 
oil of pools which cannot be drained, and many 
other troublesome measures. The reward, how- 
ever, is great, as some communities in which a 
mosquito campaign has been waged know to their 
joy. Fortunately, mosquitoes do not travel far, 
and a public-spirited community which has rid 
itself of the mosquito pest has little to apprehend 
from its lazy neighbor a few miles away. 


~~. a 
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“AMONG THOSE PRESENT.” 


“*‘\ TEXT to having some extraordinary piece of 
good luck befall oneself, there is no experi- 


-ence so pleasant as being right on the spot when 


it happens to somebody else,” said a woman whose 
sympathies are so broad that she can be genuinely 
pleased when fortune smiles on others than her- 
self. 

“T had such an experience,” she continued. “I 
was really present when a delightful thing hap- 
pened to a friend of mine. She was not an inti- 
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mate friend, just a very recently acquired one, and | 


because her health had broken down, she was 
staying at a rest-cure where I chanced to be visit- 


ing. We three, the young woman in question, | 


myself and the friend who had introduced us, sat 


in a corner of the sun parlor. To us, there, came 


a maid with letters. We made no pretence of 
waiting until we reached our rooms before going 
through the mail, and after a hastily muttered 
‘Excuse me!’ each proceeded te open her letters. 

“Have you ever noticed how things will not 
allow themselves to happen when you are at home? 
If you stayed at home forever not a single engage- 
ment would be announced nor an unexpected 
event of any sort take place; but just leave town, 
for even a brief period, and all sorts of interesting 
things crowd close on one another’s heels to get 
themselves ‘happened’ before one can return. 
That is why home letters are so wildly welcome to 
absentees, and that is why we kept our eyes glued 
to our letters until a long-drawn ‘ah,’ more like a 
sigh than. an exclamation, drew our attention to 
fortune’s ‘marked’ woman. 

“She was sitting perfectly still, a soft pink color 





flooded her usually pale face, and she held a check 
for five hundred dollars in her hand. 

“She had been a teacher in a school for girls, 
one of the very exclusive sort. Being weakened 
by a long illness, she had been forced to apply for 
an indefinite leave of absence. This check was 
from the mother of one of her pupils, a woman 
she had met but twice, and was to be used for rest 
and travel. 

“The beautifully kind note that accompanied it 
made refusal of the gift impossible; and, as I said 
before, the next best thing to having something 
wonderful happen to yourself is to be round when 
the gods are dispensing favors. I have no pleas- 
anter memory than the transfigured face of that 
tired little teacher.” 


* © 


SOME FAMOUS DISHES. 


N a London auction-room a few weeks ago there 

was sold a service of twenty-two silver-gilt 
dishes, so beautiful in themselves and so famous 
historically that they brought fifty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. The romantic story of 
the Harris Elizabethan banqueting plate, as it is 
known, is thus told by the New York Times: 


At the time when the Spanish Armada had set 
out to conquer England a certain John Harris 
commanded thirty-five volunteers on a_vessel 
called the Adwyse, and a relative, William Harris, 
yaid fifty pounds, a much larger sum then than it 
[s now, toward the defense of his country. 

The Harrises, as a reward, obtained a consid- 
erable share of the loot from the luckless Spanish 


ships. 

Th 1581, it is known, the family possessed a few 
silver-gilt dishes. The spoils from the Armada 
permitted the making of more. Accordingly, the 
service was extended to fifteen dishes and seven 

lates, severally hall-marked for the years 1599, 
1600 and 1601, and carrying the maker’s mark— 
three trefoils and monograms. Later on the rim 
of each was engraved with the coat of arms of Sir 
Christopher Harris. 

Time went on, and the civil war began. Sir 
Christopher’s descendant held a command in the 


royal forces at Plymouth, and became alarmed for, 


the safety of the heirlooms. Accordingly, he had 
them hidden away in a cave in the parish of 
Yealmpton, on Dartmoor, and the secret of their 
hiding-place died with him. 

For nearly two hundred years the Elizabethan 
banqueting service lay in the ground. “Then at 
Christmas time, 1827, the countryside rang with 
the story of its discovery by three Dartmoor labor- 
ers employed by a Mr. Splat of Brixham, who 
wished to enlarge the cave for storing potatoes. 
Both the Crown and Mr. Splat abandoned their 
claims in favor of the Harris family, and the John 
Harris of the day came into his own again. 

Subsequently, another descendant of the family 
Mrs. Cator, of Trewsbury, Cirencester, purchased 
the service, and by this lady’s orders it was offered 
for sale at Christie’s. nen unearthed e ghty- 
four years ago, the local experts judged it to be of 
Queen Anne design. The judges of to-day know 
better. For years collectors have been endeavor- 
ing to purchase the beautiful pieces privately, but 
have failed. 
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HE LOVED LITIGATION. 


‘WO elderly gentlemen, both decently clothed 

in sober black, were sitting side by side in a 
Euclid Avenue car, says a writer in the Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. Each was reading a morning paper. 
Suddenly one of the men uttered an exclamation 
of pleasure, and the other peered at him over his 
glasses. ; 


*T see here,” a -y the first, with a beamin; 
face, “that Mr. B., who died last week, has le 
his entire fortune to various charitable enterprises. 

his will be a surprise to his many relatives. It 
is to me—a glad surprise, in my case, for I am the 
pastor of a church to which he has left ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

The second man looked at the article, and his 
face, too, became wreathed in smiles. ‘God bless 
him!” he exclaimed, heartily. ‘All to charitable 
institutions, in spite of his relatives! Ah, sir, 
like to see money left like that, I do, indeed!” 

“Are you, also, a clergyman?” 

“No, sir; I am a lawyer.” 


® 


A SAVAGE WEAPON. 


OT infrequently women of wit direct their 

shafts against the clubs so beloved and fre- 
quented by mankind. In Ralph Nevill’s story of 
“London Clubs” and their origins and uses are 
some examples of wit aimed in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


The original conception of a London club was a 
retreat to which West End men might betake 
themselves, certain that the troubles and worries 
of the outside world would not follow them into a 
building which they regarded as a temple of dig- 
nified seclusion and repose. 

Perhaps the best description of a club, as it ex- 
isted in former a was that given by a witty 
bishop, who defined it as a place “where women 
a from troubling and the weary were at 
rest.” 

Another amusing definition was once given by 
George Augustus Sala. 

“A club,” said Sala, “is a weapon used by sav- 
ages to keep the white woman at a distance.” 


® © 


A READY RECKONER. 
HERE are no cul-de-sacs for Irish wit. A 


‘“‘jarvey” drove Mr. Phil May, the wonderful | 


English artist in black and white, now dead, round 


Dublin on his first visit to that city, and in showing | 


him the sights stopped in front of the Bank of 
Treland. 

“That, sorr,” said he, “is th’ recipticle iv th’ 
money th’ English take fr’m us!” 

On the roof of the building are six decorative 
figures, and Mr. May inquired what they repre- 
sented. 

*‘Begorra, sorr, they’re th’ twilve apostles.” 

“But,” said Mr. May, “there are only six.” 

“Sure, I know that,” returned the jarvey, “th’ 
other wans are lunchin’ wid th’ Lord Liftinant.” 


HIGH LOUIS AND LOW LOUIS. 


T is not_unusual for persons to talk glibly about 

certain “‘styles” of costume or decoration with- 
out any intelligent ideas whatever concerning 
them. Such was the young woman who, accord- 
ing to a writer in The Sketch, entered a shoestore 
and said to the salesman: 

“I think these Louis XV heels are too high for 


me. Give me a size lower, please—or perhaps 
Louis XIII would be high enough.” sited 








- Just Before Dinner 
When the Housewife 
Serves Van Camp’s 


Think what it means in hot 
weather to have a stock of Van 
Camp’s in the pantry. 


Each can means a hearty, 
delicious meal waiting to be 
served. Ready cold in a min- 
ute, or hot inten minutes. Just 
as fresh and savory as the mo- 
ment it came from our ovens. 





A hearty meal—84 per cent 
nutriment. Richer than beef, 
or eggs, or cheese. 


An inviting meal, with every 
bean nut-like, mealy and whole. 
None crisped, none broken. 


A delicious meal, with the 
tomato sauce baked into the 
beans—sauce made of 
ripened tomatoes. 


vine- 


Never has a dish of baked 
beans been created which can 
compare with Van Camp’s. 





So much for convenience and 
taste. 


But the main fact is that Van 
Camp’s are digestible, and 
home-baked beans never are. 


‘e Th e = The 
National National 
Dish’’ , 


Van Camp Packing Company (‘s1) Indianapolis, Ind. 


(154) 
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WITH TOMATO Dish’ 
SAUCE por*.-BE ANS | 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


We bake in steam ovens, at 
We bake in small 
parcels so that full heat goes 
through. Yet we bake without 
crisping, without bursting a 


245 degrees. 


bean, because we don’t use dry 
heat. 


Home-baked beans, below the 
top, rarely get heated above 100 
degrees. As aresult, the beans 
ferment—tax the stomach—go 
to waste. Factory baking is 
utterly essential to make beans_ 
fit to eat. 


Let our cooks bake them for 
They 
have had decades of experi- 
They have the finest 
materials, all modern facilities. 


you while you rest. 


ence. 


They do the baking for a 
million homes. Even in cost 
you can’t begin to compete with 


them. 


Ask your grocer to send a few 
cans, and judge the facts for 
But don’t get the 
wrong brand, for you’ll be dis- 


yourself. 


appointed. Get Van Camp’s. 
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A FORTUNATE ENCOUNTER 





APT. Amasa Holley, seated in his barn 
doorway, was engaged in a task which 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 


exactly suited his mood and the temper | 


of the autumn day. He was polishing a row 
of sleigh-bells, jangiing them to his heart’s 
delight, and holding them up, now and again, 
to gleam in the mellow sunshine. 

To make his happiness complete, up the 
winding meadow path that skirted the brook 
came Capt. Lorin Malines, his best friend in 
Marshville. It was evident that the captain 
was bent on a chat. 

‘‘Since I’ve been dry-docked for repairs, 
there’s no sight pleases me so much as you 
coming up that path,’’ said Captain Amasa, 
moving along on the old bench to make room 
for his friend. ‘‘I was hoping you’d come 
this afternoon—haven’t laid eyes 
on ye since William Jones’s funer- 
al. Son Henry didn’t give him 
much of a set-out, did he?’’ 

‘*Henry Jones is nigh, ’’ said Cap- 
tain Malines, briefly. ‘‘ Long as 
we don’t let it go outside the 
town, we might’s well own 
to it *mongst ourselves. ’’ 

‘*Well, yes, he is a mite 
inclined that way,’’ ad- 
mitted Captain Amasa, 
‘but I’ll tell you how 
I look at it—he hasn’t 
ever had a good lesson. 
He’s been catered to 
by his folks and those 
outside, and let to save 
here and pinch there 
without ever getting 
his comeuppance. 
Now what he needs 
is to meet somebody 
that’ll bring him to his 
senses the way the 
Widow Farnum 
brought Gid Hinckley 
to his. Did you ever 
hear about that? Over 
to the Point they both 
lived. ’’ 

** That was while I 
was still in commis- 
sion,’’? said Captain 
Malines. ‘‘I’ve heard 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 














HE LET THE BUREAU DOWN WITH 
A THUMP. 


| 
| 


she mulled over it a bit, and of a sudden her | 


face lit up. 

‘**Very well, Gid,’ she said, real cheerful. 
‘T’ll engage you and them for next Friday. 
You be on hand at eight o’clock, for it’ll be 
an all-day job. I’d say seven, only I have to 
get breakfast for the Wilson family that are 
with me already. You come Friday, unless 


it storms—if it does, come the first fair day 


after that.’ 

‘‘She shook hands with him, pleasant as 
usu’l, and they parted friendly. Gid was on 
hand at the appointed time—he’s a prompt 
business man and a good one. The widow 
took him into the house and showed him 
everything that was to go, and he laid out his 
plan of action. The only thing she asked was 
if he’d begin with the back of the 
house and work toward the front, as 
there were one or two looking-glasses 
to be taken down, and so on—and 
she’d like to have the Wilsons’ rooms 
left till the last. 

*“*Gid agreed all right and set to 
work. She left him, saying she had 


s other things to see to, and she knew 


she could trust him. He worked on, 
got the looking-glasses down, and so 
on, and then started down-stairs with 
the first piece—a small bureau. 

‘*He’d been thinking how much 
quieter those Wilson children 
were than folks had 
told, while he worked, 
and when he went 
down-stairs, carrying 
the little bureau, he 
saw the door wide 
open, and not a sound 
coming in. He stepped 
out onto the piazza— 
and he let the bureau 
down with a thump 
that brought the 
widow running—I 
presume she hadn’t 
been far off. 


out to him. 


hard you’ve broken 
one leg—it’ll cost you 


***O Gid!’ she cried | 
*You let | 
that bureau down so | 





reference to it once or twice, but nobody’s | a dollar or more, I’m afraid, to get it mended. | 


ever told me the whole story. ’’ 

‘*?Twas like this,’’ said Captain Amasa, 
settling down to quiet work on one bell, with 
a rag literally soaked in polish. ‘‘Gid Hinck- 
ley started out of a saving disposition, and it 
increased and multiplied out of all reason as 
he grew older. I could give you instance after 
instance of the way he got the monopoly of 
one thing and another over to the Point, and 
then raised prices—but I won’t; only to say 
that folks felt they were in his hands, and 
when he set a price it had to be paid. 

‘‘One thing, he had the only two hosses that 
could be depended on to stand without tying, 
bear with women’s chirrupy, jerky driving, 
and not shy at a piece o’ paper nor a mowing- 
machine. So he’d charge for ’em, up an’ up. 
And when anybody’d need a wagon for moving, 
there was Gid and his hosses, and nothing else 
to be had. 

‘‘Now the Widow Farnum was poverty poor 
those days, so poor she took summer boarders 
with children—you know what that means. 
And being patient beyond words, and a mighty 
good cook, she got to the place where she had 
more demarids for board than she could supply 
rooms for, and she decided to rent the old 
Peevy place one summer, and move her stuff 
down there, shutting up her own house for 
the three months. The Peevy heirs kept the 
place up in good shape, far as repairs went, 
but there wasn’t a stick of furniture in it. 

‘*Everybody was glad for her, and everybody 
took an interest—folks helped her this way 
and that, and she’s always a grateful little 
soul as ever lived. But when it come to moving 
what she couldn’t carry by hand, or the 
neighbors, she had to tackle Gid Hinckley. 

‘**What’ll you charge for moving my goods, 
about three loads, maybe, Gid?’ she asked 
him, smiling her prettiest. But those days 
i wasn’t a smile made that could unnerve 

rid, 

‘Same as I’d charge anybody else,’ he 
spoke up brisk. ‘Two dollars an hour for self, 
wagon, and two hosses.’ 

; he ‘Isn’t that more’n it used to be?’ she asked 
iim. 

‘Yes, ’tis,? Gid told her. ‘Price of every- 
thing’s higher than ’twas a year ago; costs 
ine more to live—more to feed my hosses.’ 

***A good deal of the time it’ll be lo’ding 
and unlo’ding,’ she reminded him, kind of 
pleading. 
much to earn their’share, just standing still.’ 

***That’s nothing to me,’ says Gid. ‘You 
pay for their time—and I’ve named my price.’ 

“Well, first she seemed to see her little 





‘The hosses—they won’t be doing | 


| 





| 


What made you so careless ?’ 

‘**Mary Farnum,’ says Gid,—he’d known 
her from Number 1 school-days,—‘where are 
my hosses? What have you done with ’em?’ 

** *Oh, the hosses!’ said the widow, as if 
*twas the first time she’d ever given them any 
thought. ‘Why, you know, Gid, you said I 
had to pay for their time, so I thought as Mrs. 
Wilson has been wanting for a week to ride 
down to the Corners, and I knew it would be 
two hours before you’d be ready to start with 
the first load, I let her take one of the hosses 
and hitch it into my old buggy that was stand- 
ing idle in the barn; and she took two of the 
children with her. 

‘**Then Eleanor is fourteen, and she’s a 
good little driver, and Mrs. Creamer has often 
said the children could take her basket phaeton 
any time if they had a safe animal to hitch 
into it, so Eleanor took the other hoss, and 
she, with the two youngest children, are just 
riding round for a couple of hours. Mrs. 
Wilson’s going to pay me a dollar an hour for 
the two teams, and glad of the opportunity. 

‘**T told her I thought there’d be another 
chance for them this afternoon,’ said the 
widow, while Gid stared at her as if he were 
struck numb and dumb. ‘I knew that of 
course you’d be glad to have me get some of 
the money back, though you couldn’t reduce 
your price just because I happened to be an 
old neighbor, left alone in the world.’ ’’ 

‘*Ginger !’? cried Captain Malines, in a tone 
of unmixed admiration. ‘‘I’ll wager a button 
they got their afternoon rides, too.’’ 

‘*They did so,’’ assented Captain Amasa. 
‘*But do you know what the widow got the 
very next Christmas time?’’ 

‘*Why, let’s see.’’ Captain Malines rubbed 
his forehead to aid his memory. ‘‘ She 
didn’t —’’ 

‘Yes, she did,’’ nodded Captain Amasa. 
‘“‘She got Gid Hinckley for a husband. First 











she made him mad, then she made him) 


ashamed, and Jast off she made him happy.’’ 
And holding the row of shining bells high as 
he could reach, the captain shook them till 
they jangled merrily. 


A LITTLE AMBIGUOUS. 
CITY devastated by fire, says the Cin- 
A cinnati Commercial - Tribune, received 
a sum of relief money,. with this ambig- 
uous statement : 
We are sending a donation which our Sun- 


day-school authorized us to take up. We know 
that it is a little late, but we hope that the 


gains being all eat up by the moving, but then | suffering is not all over. 
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The 
New Companion 


Sells Itself : : 





Samples of Sewing Done With 


The New C 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER — one of many 

we are constantly receiving —shows the secret 
of the wide-spread sale of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. One machine introduced into a 
community always leads to many other sales. The 
machine practically sells itself because of its 
durable construction and the excellence of its work. 


One Machine Sells Three Others 


In looking over the testimonials to the worth and wear of your New 
Companion Sewing Machine, I was led to wonder if there were among 
them all any that could compare with my experience. Twenty-five years 
this fall I sent to you through my son, Harry E. Green, for one of your 
Sewing Machines, paying $24.00 for it. I have earned over $500,00 
besides doing the sewing for five in my family during these years, and 
the machine is doing good work to-day. The only expense besides 
needles has been for a shuttle. The following year my son sent for 
another machine for an aunt, and later, when the name was changed to 
‘*Companion’’ and a few slight improvements made, two more ma- 
chines were purchased by friends who had seen the value of ours. The 
Companion is good enough for me. — Mrs. E. F. GREEN, Gardiner, Me. 


and Att L + 





‘*Factory to Home”’’ Prices 


Representing Savings of $15.00 to $35.00 on each Machine 


“MODEL A” TYPE 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers . . . . $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . 21.25 
STYLE 24%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 22.25 
“MODEL B” TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for Immediate Use. 


We Pay the Freight. machines freight paid to any railroad 


freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Write To-day for Copy of Our New Illustrated Booklet 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing 


PERRY Mason ComPAny, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston 
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Empress Chocolates 


| Just the juices of luscious fruits, freshly shelled nuts, the best | 
| cane-sugar and the purest chocolate, ‘¢‘mixed and co-mingled” with | 
_ our happy knack of candy-making. Though there’s twenty varieties 
| in each pound box, there’s only one quality—vshe best and freshest. | 


Most first-class confectioners and druggists sell SPARROW’S | 
EMPRESS CHOCOLATES. Buy a box to please us; you'll afterward 
buy this famous brand to please yourself and friends. 

Packed in distinctive boxes | 


that keep out summer's 
heat and humidity, 
















Don’t Forget 





to pack a box or two mountain and seashore 
| of Sparrow’s Empress dampness. 
eee BOSTON CONFECTIONERY 
| when starting orf on COMPANY, 
| your vacation. 











Cambridge, Mass. 





